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Drop him a hint, 


let him know An ANTLER companion case is the 
which of these perfect Christmas gift. 

delightful cases In four styles, they are priced as low 
you would as 63/-. Your ANTLER dealer will be 
choose ! glad to show them to you. 


ask for AANTLER 


to be sure 


LTO., BIRMINGHAM 
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The latest addition to the new but already famous “‘ Con- 
quest”’ series, the Longines “CONQUEST CALEN- 
DAR”, combines accuracy with protection in an auto- 
matic watch which is also shock-resistant, anti-magne- 
tic and waterproof. The handsome case is enhanced by 
the unique symbol of guarantee - the gold and enamel 
seal set in the back. The exclusive design of the hand- 
some dial —- ornamented with gold raised signs and lumi- 
nous points - is set off by a goldframed aperture at 
3 o'clock, in which clearly-legible figures make the 


reading of the date a pleasure. 


LONGINES 





Sole Distributors 
BAUME & Co. Ltd., 
| Hatton Garden, 


London 
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The NEW LOOK 
for special occasions 


The cigarette for special occasions now has a handsome new look and 
a handy new packet. See how easily you flip it open as you offer the 

special luxury of a No. 3. See, too, how sturdily it is built to resist 

crushing so that every No. 3 will reach you as it leaves Player’s— 

quite perfect. At twenty for 4/3 this is the luxury cigarette which 

makes a world of difference to every special occasion. Also available 2 
in boxes of fifty and one hundied, and cartons of ten. ~ 3 


Plaver’s N° 3 extra qualit 


V clearettes 
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The new 
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smartest you ever set foot in! 


Ease into the new all-nylon socks, see and feel the 

difference! They stretch to give smooth, snug fit from top to toe— 
whatever size your foot. Full soft texture, warmth without 
fug—never such free-and-easy walking in your life. These socks 
wash in no time, cannot shrink, refuse to wear out. 

In patterns, colours, weights for every man and moment. 


Nothing like them! Jn the shops now. 


nothing like 
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PARENTS, FOND RELATIONS AND THOSE WHO 
MUST BUY GIFTS FOR CHILDREN “PLEASE NOTE 


Love tr 


' om 
) ja net, ahd, Little | 
Ae 


_ Men Ghristmas 


ee 
If you wish to stay on a 


speaking terms with children, you can 
please them best with a novelty pack from Welch's. 


WELCH & SONS LTD., Tynemouth, Northumberland. 





London at your fingertips 


Useful and interesting information 
about London Bound in soff 
grained leather or pigskin— pencil 


optional—size 4 x 24. 


PRICES FROM 
5/6 to 11/3 


AT ALL GOOD 
STORES AND STATIONERS 


“Leulbetsmilh LONDON DIARY 


T. J, & J. SMITH LTD., 12 HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.1. LEG. 1144 (3 lings) 


Makers of the famous DATADAY pocket and desk diaries. 
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° COGNAC 


prance 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac. Only Cognac originating 
from these two areas, at least half of which must be from 
the Grande Champagne, is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only offer for sale Brandy 
which has reached perfection. That is why when you 
insist on Remy Martin you can be sure of getting a 
really fine Cognac. 


REMY MARTIN 


Pude of fognac 
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How very nice to know you can go into Austin Reeds and find exactly 
the right gift for any man of any age. It does take the trudgery out of 
Christmas shopping! We'll change anything that’s not quite suitable 
at any of our shops. And if you'd rather he made up his mind we've 


Gift Vouchers for that problem, too. 


_ 


4 


. a P . : & 
Send to 107 Regent Street, London W.1 for coloured illustrated booklet ia 


“Roundabout Christmas at Austin Reeds — contains 101 ideas from 5/- to £10. : FA 


AUSTIN REED 
GY Regent Sheet 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES Where a warm welcome and cheerful service await you 





Model 851/B in 18 ct. gold with 
18 ct. gold bracelet. Silvered 
dial with 14 ct. solid gold 
raised figures and sapphire 
crystal glass. £145.0.0 


Model 931/C in 9 et. gold. 
Silvered dial with 14 ct. solid 
gold raised figures and sap- 
phire crystal glass. £45.0.0 


Model 850/C in 18 et. gold, 
Silvered dial with 14 ct. solid 
gold raised figures and sap- 
phire crystal glass. £49.15.0 
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Give an Omega and let it speak for you. 
No other gift can so well convey affection 
and pride and gratitude, or be so 
constant a reminder of the giver. 
Omega precision and fashion are qualities 
that are appreciated more and more as time 
goes by, and an Omega watch will prove an infinitely 
dependable companion. Omega’s world-wide service 
organisation will care for it, maintaining its 
supreme accuracy for your lifelong enjoyment. 
Your Omega jeweller has other beautiful designs to 
show you, each one combining the elegance you look for with 


the precision inseparable from an Omega watch. 


© 


OMEGA 


THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 


Some day you will own one 


Omega Watch Company (England) Limited, 26 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 will gladly supply 


you with their list of appointed distributors. Factories in Bienne and Geneva, Switzerland. 
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For elegance 
and distinction, 
for health and comfort 
all-leather footwear 


is supreme. 

















Al Hii 
Issued by THE LEATHER INSTITUTE, 
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finest pen 
in the world 


An aristocrat amongst pens, the Sheaffer. Its slim 
elegance makes it the sort of pen that you’re 
flattered to be seen with. Far too well-bred ever to 
leak or flood, the Sheaffer owes its supreme position 
amongst the world’s pens to the mechanical perfection 
of its parts, to the unique filling device,* the exclusive 
tubular nib, the completely air-tight cap. For the 
Christmas-conscious the Sheaffer offers an answer that 
pays tribute to the discernment of all parties concerned. 


pneumatic filler 14-carat gold 

A flick of the finger—and erties nib 
pen flushes and fills in one A marvel of delicate 
swift downstroke. precision and strength. 


* the world-famous matching sets 
Sheaffer Snorkel “Ensembles’—pen and 
Pen filler pencil; “Threesomes’ 
Wiping nib, wiping barrel pen, pencil and ballpoint. 
a thing of the past! In handsome gift cases. 
Sheaffer filling tube reaches 
down beyond nib, drinks Skrip 

the ink, retracts! to 

Phe finest 

ink for the 

finest pens. 
4 





SNORKEL PENS 
FROM £3.12.0 TO 9 GUINEAS 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. (ENGLAND) LTD., BARNET, HERTS, 
GREAT BRITAIN, U.S.A., CANADA, AUSTRALIA 
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The association of “Scotch” and “Polly” is still as 
happy after nearly sixty years as it was in 1898. 
Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 
the true flavour of a whisky. 


APOLLINARIS 








DO YOU 
REALISE ? 


Enjoy the full comfort of a warm home free from 
the entry of draughts and smog and all their 
attendant dangers to health. Have your home 
fitted with special Sealdraught sprung bronze 
weatherstrip. 

The results are permanent, guaranteed for 10 years 
and will in fact last as long as the house it insu- 
lates. Sealdraught is fitted by specially trained 
craftsmen of our country-wide organisation of 
agents. 

Sealdraught is less expensive than comparable 
systems of draught proofing. To completely 
draught-proof an exterior door, for instance, costs 
about £4. 

A Sealdraught representative will gladly call, 
without obligation, to give you free advice and 
an estimate of how to rid your home of draughts 
for all times and enjoy real home comfort. 

















Do you realise that 
the gaps around a 
leaky window can 
equal a hole 5” in 
clameter ? 


Associate Company of 


HURSEAL 
LIMITED 


SEALDRAUGHT LTD 


229 REGENT ST. LONDON W.} Tele; ABB 3371 


Write to-day for a fully detailed leaflet and address of nearest agent. 
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Men who guide the destinies of 


the world wear Rolex watches 


NEVER before have the great men of the age been so well known to 
their contemporaries as today. News of almost all their words and 
actions is flashed round the world in seconds. Their faces and voices 
are made daily familiar to us in newspaper photographs, on the radio, 
in films and on television. We are intensely aware not only of their 
importance but also of their personalities. Their impact is enormous 
on us as well as on world events. 

It would not be fitting to name them here, for they include royalty 
the heads of States, great statesmen, and service chiefs. But there is 
one unusual thing we invite you to look at when you next see them or 
their pictures—the watch on their wrists. That watch will most likely 
bear the name of Rolex. 

Accustomed though they are to the very best, these eminent men 
are nevertheless amazed at the accuracy and reliability of their Rolex 
watches. Rolex are proud that they quickly take these qualities for 
granted. 


ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of Time measurement 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman) 


‘4 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
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THE MOST 


Satiefying- 





CIGARETTES 
50 for 9/7 
100 for 19/2 
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EIN EST PYPROPYPRIETARY Sco xzcH 


Limits 


A treasured example of the spirit 


Lue PERFECT CIFT 


of the Spey and one appreciated by connoisseurs 
the world over is GILBEY’S SPEY ROYAL 


Whisky—a fine proprietary Scotch. 
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Times have 
changed 


For the modern business woman there 
is the Baume watch—to be relied on 
absolutely. At her desk, at the 
conference, at the business 
appointment, it keeps her punctual. 
If, after hours, she prefers to be 
womanly, then her Baume watch will 
be glad to tell her exactly 

how late she is. 


BAUME 
the Gord watch 


BAUME & CO. LTD., 1 HATTON GARDEN, E.C.1, 
TEL: CHANCERY 4331. ALSO AT LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 





The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 





feast your friends 


Ve pack it; we deliver it; your friends gormandize with 
it. What a pleasant, troublefree arrangement! What 


wonderful Christmas presents! 





1 glass of boned chicken in aspic, 1 2Ib. 
Xmas pudding, 1 Dundee cake, 1 jar 
mincemeat, 1 box glacé fruits, 1 box 
C1 Carlsbad plums, 1 globe of stem ginger, 
, 1 tin of marrons glacés, 1 box of choco- 
£10 10 0 lates, 1 box of shortbread, 1 tin soft 
” , fruit, 1 tin cream, 1 box of Xmas 
crackers, 1 box of 100 cigarettes, 1 bottle 
of port, 1 bottle of sherry, 1 bottle of 
whisky 





.C2 1 glass boned chicken, 1. 2lb. Xmas 
Mere pudding, 1 box chocolates, 1 box glacé 


£5. 10. 0 fruits, 1 box crackers, 1 bottle port, 


1 bottle sherry, 1 box 50 cigarettes 





1 glass boned chicken, 1 jar mincemeat, 
: 2lb. Xmas pudding, box of chocolates, 
AC3 ; Wie ; 
1 box glacé fruits, 1 packet of table 
£3. 10. 0 jelly, 1 tin soft fruit, 1 tin cream, 
1 fancy tin tea, 1 tin sweet assorted 
biscuits, 1 tin sweets 





Substitution will be made for any item not available 
Forwarded free by goods train in Great Britain, or by van 
in our own delivery area. Carriage is extra in Northern 


Ireland, Isle of Man and Channel Islands 


Send for our Christmas list 


Arm Yy s Navy 
lores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 °* VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 


§ minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 


Mw RORSR 


2 
cc 
¢ 
; 


fe 
ce 
watinats 
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LEARNING | Relax with your hobby 


TO 


READ ; Don't let your hobby become a drudgery of uncomfortable 
hours at a table when you can be relaxed in your favourite 
armchair! Enjoy your hobby (writing or reading) by 
using a “ Lap-tab '’—the wonderful folding armchair table 

with the telescopic leg. The 30° - 19" beige felt covered 
* ‘ top is produced from the best quality sheet steel,and has 
She's learning more than reading, ‘ 2. __—ash-trays built-in and channels for pens, making 

it a first-class practical job. Attractively 
finished, ideal for hobbyists or invalids. 





She's learning how te make four , o 
senses do the work of five; how to on _s The Ideal Gift 
become as self-reliant as sighted " a x 3 “a : 2 J 
people ; how to adapt herself to a ae " ; The I ap-tab Is priced £3.1.5 
world where no light ever shines. 5 A carriage paid U.K. only. 
Speeial education, vocational GREATER LON DON - You like it or we refund 


your money. 
training and cther aids can give 


v y 
the blind the chances they deserve. FUND FOR THE BLIND ke i . e bh 
, wr, Sie Render, Acne hin Registered in accordance with the National Assistance } ») Oo ing ta e 
-exding a donation, or remember- 4 1948 4 y 
Act, . \ mn British Pat. Nos. 615114, 
Patron : H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. ‘ a Send for folder “P 735255 & 752177 
(CEPT. P.) 2 WYNDHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.!. Tel: PADdington 1677. 


LAP-TAB LTD., Haslucks Green Road, 
Shirley, Solihull, Warwickshire 
RIGHT / \% 
Mitte, 
: = 


with those searching little fingers. 
| 
| 


1g usin your will, 




















A FRESH 
OF PIPE SMOKING 


Next time you go to your tobacconist ask for Capstan 
Navy Cut Medium in the airtight tin. Capstan tobacco 
is so rich and fresh. Just open the tin and see how 
good it is— but then it’s sure to be— it’s made by 
Wills. At 4/9)d. an ounce — the 2 oz. airtight tin is 


1 BTH 461 BTH 451 BTH 451 


Sv Hie IStH1IG (St His IStHisa St HIG 


9/7d — Capstan tobacco really gives you a fresh view The FINEST ee 
magnetic-optical 
(sound film) 
PROJECTOR 
in the 


world 


of smoking. There’s something particularly soothing 
about a pipe and Capstan. 








HOTEL Zs 
REINA CRISTINA 


Fxcellent centre for visiting the 
inating attractions of Southern — 


Srain. Onls heur trom Gibraltar 


where Hotel cars meet aircrait and 


The ‘451’ incorporates all that is 
best in the renowned model 401 plus 
additional features which place it so 
far ahead that it has no competitors. 


Write to BTH for descriptive leaflets 
and the address of your nearest suppliers. 


THE 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 


Member of the AE Group of Companies ase? 
I love 
~« 
M a N y tH E : The flawless clarity of the crystal . 
> : 


the beautifully correct proportions of each 
: piece . . the precise workmanship 
e : of the exquisitely wrought design . . . are 
v7 = A all confirmed by the Stuart signature 
= th 
7 Menth 
Creme-de-Menthe 


rs. 8-hole Golf Course. ‘Tennis 
1 arge private Gardens. Underwater 
bishing. Special Winter Terms 
r ply your ‘} RAVFL AGENTS, 
direct to the MANAGER cr 
IBERIAN HOTELS x : Se rate. ey . 
28 Austin Friars, E.C.2 . 1 Hiiigs Teas . - Also in Full Strength 
London Wail 5074 S : - 


BTH 451 BTH 451 BTH 451 BTH 451 BTH 451 BTH 45 
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who a/so make APRY the famous liqueur of the Apricot 
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the things they say! 


That’s a grand idea! Did one of the chaps on your 
Design staff think it up ? 
No, as a matter of fact it came from one of our fitters. 
That’s unusual, isn’t it? Surely most bright ideas that come to the workers 
in our big industries just die for want of encouragement ? 
Well, not here in I.C.I., at any rate. We have a scheme to discover 
and reward the man who’s got a useful and practical idea. 
You mean you actually pay them ? 
Certainly. The minimum reward for each 
suggestion we adopt is thirty shillings, and 
there’s no limit. The record so far is an award of £1000 for a method of 
clearing deposits out of long lengths of pipeline. 
What other suggestions do you get ? 
Anything from a jig for drilling flanges to an idea for safer working. 
Yes, but in actual figures how many suggestions do you really get ? 


In 1955 the scheme brought in over 33,000 suggestions, of 


a 


which about 40% received awards. ‘That shows you eS i ) 
the interest our men take in their work. ic Sy 
A ‘Mt 
/ 
\ 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Top level cigarette 
... Of Course! 


It is hard to think of a more acceptable or welcome gift than a Christmas 


Greetings box of 50 or 100 Piccadilly No. 1. Not surprising when you know 
that this large size fine Virginia cigarette is all choice leaf—the pick of the crop 


from the world’s finest tobacco plantations. 


fifty for 10/- & one hundred for 20’- 
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N the opinion of a television expert 
on Russian affairs there is a three- 
way split in the Kremlin: while 

Molotov represents the old rule of 
ruthlessness and Mikoyan urges a course 
of Liberalism, Khrushchev is a middle- 
of-the-road man who “tries to please 
everybody.” This makes him the flop 
of the year. 


“And When it Comes. . .” 

Any doubts about whether there will 
be a Christmas this year melt shame- 
facedly before a seasonable handout by 
Brighton’s director of publicity, who 
promises ‘“‘a very full programme of 
novel and traditional Xmas entertain- 
ment.” The novel, with two panto- 
mimes, an Agatha Christie, gala balls, 
talent-spotting competitions, music from 
Syd Dean, Mike Mullins, Vic Conner, 
and Sammy Lambert, ice hockey and a 
match between Brighton Electricity 
Cricketers and the “ Yule Logs,” rather 
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seems to have the edge over the 
traditional, which is to be chiefly served 
by a twelve-foot tree in a cinema foyer 
and “the ever-popular Santa Claus” on 
duty, in fearless multiplexity, at all the 
big shops. All in all, the fare is rich 
and should take any visitor’s mind off 
incidents, either ancient or modern, in 
and around the Holy Land. 


West is West 

Tue theory that we shall 
understand the Russians is gaining 
wider and wider circulation. On the 
other hand, Russians reading that Nina 
Ponomareva was given a film-star 
reception at Melbourne, with bouquets, 

Y 


never 


CHARIVARIA 


autograph-books and cries from cheering 
thousands of ‘“‘Nina, Nina! It’s her, 
it’s her!” may feel that they are no 
nearer understanding us, either. 


Language Problem 

AT a time when hard words are flying 
in high places it is understandable if 
the newspapers see hidden abuse in 
diplomatic exchanges innocent of any- 
thing but the usual obscurity. But 


why should an evening paper get so 
gleeful over its story about Polish 
students cherishing anti-Muscovite feel- 
ings, and expressing these by “ referring 
to the Russians as ‘Russkis’...”? All 
this proves is what any good Russian- 
Polish dictionary knew already, that 
Russki is Polish for Russian. 


The Converted 

Eciipsep by the larger efforts of 
Mr. Harold Macmillan and 
Mackintosh of Halifax, Mr. Henry 
Brooke, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, is nevertheless hard at work 
rousing the nation to feats of thrift, and 
recently spoke tellingly to National 
Savings Workers in Manchester Town 
Hall. The speech followed the pre- 
scribed pattern, being chiefly devoted to 
informing the listeners of the work they 
had been doing, telling them how hard 
it had been, congratulating them ful- 
somely and explaining to them why they 
had been doing it. 


Lord 


It was more rich in 
imagery (“the fight to slay the inflation 
dragon”) then apt in_ illustration 
(‘Factories and plant and machinery 
are the Hurricanes and Spitfires in our 
economic _ battle” —no 


635 


mention of 


November 28 1956 


Hunters or Javelins), and exhibited, 
throughout, the confident bonhomie of a 
man who knows that his material has 
been compiled by experts. What may 
or may not have struck hearers most 
forcibly, however, was Mr. Brooke’s 
assurance that Manchester savers had 
made “magnificent progress,” that they 
had “‘a great and age-old tradition” of 
thrift, were “well ahead” of most of the 
rest of the country and were in fact 
saving an average of 13s. 4d. a week 
against a national average of 10s. 10d. 
But no one got up and suggested that the 
speaker should take his missionary zeal 
somewhere where it was really needed. 


South American Way 

It is understood that unscrupulous 
investors have been continuously on the 
telephone to the City Editor of The Star, 
seeking more background on his Stock 
Exchange note reporting that ‘Girls 
showed rises up to 5s. in early dealings, 
but failed to maintain part of their 
gains in later dealings.” 


Anyone Respond? 
Mr. KHRUSHCHEV’s close advisers are 
said to be recommending him to get up 


another speech to replace the one that 
keeps emptying the hall. A suggested 
theme is “Absent Friends.” 


Fifth Horseman 


Tuoucu military activity in the 


Middle East died down abruptly, paper 
activity in the Information Divisions of 
Service Departments began a ruthless 
barrage under which Fleet Street desks 
groan still. Most of the releases give the 





text of mutually congratulatory messages 
between the Navy, the Army and the 
Air Force, others transmit to the public 
details of flattering pronouncements in 
the House on the efficiency of troops 


engaged. It might almost have been 
an anti-climax for Mr. Nigel Birch, 
Secretary of State for Air, to take up 
the theme at Mold, Flintshire, but he 
managed to enliven the now old theme 
with a new twist, pointing out that 
successes against the Egyptians had 
vindicated Government policy of kcep- 
ing the three Services independent and 
adding “I believe we should act in 
with the Arab proverb: 
‘Keep your hearts together and your 
tents separate.” Now it’s up to 
Colonel back with 
something about the playing fields of 
Eton. 


accordance 


Nasser to come 


Stamps Going Up? 

Proup official announcements about 
the new postal sorting office at Norwich 
say that it cost £250,000 and has a room 
where members of the public can call 
and complain. No figures have yet been 
released by the Postmaster-General 
showing how many have called and 
complained about new postal sorting 
offices costing £250,000. 


Lit. Inhum. 


. the following writers and artists 
have applied for visas to Hungary to make 
contact with the Hungarian intellectuals 
and to discover the facts behind the 
deeply disturbing reports: 

Philip Toynbee, C. V. Wedgwood, 
Kingsley Amis, Leonard Woolf, Phyllis 
3ottome, Arthur Calder-Marshall, David 
Garnett, Henry Reed, Enid Starkie, 
Stephen Potter, Gerald Barry, Christopher 
Fry, Ernest Raymond, Walter Allen, 
John Brophy, Geoffrey Grigson, Harold 
Nicolson, F. E. Halliday, Laurie Lee, 
Mackenzie, George Mikes, 

Angus Wilson, Rex Warner, Hugh Casson 

and Henry Moore.” 

Letter in The Times from Stephen Spender 


Compton 


Tue Russian soldiers drove back inch 
by inch 


Proud 


Hungary’s indomitable 


fighters; 


But even those inhuman troops should 
flinch 


Before this monstrous regiment of 
writers. 


HAVE A DRINK, 


S usual, mine genial host Nikita 
Khrushchev has shown the way 
forward to smaller 


parties, and despite the issue to western 


shorter, 


diplomats of badges inscribed clearly 
with the words “I didn’t come here to 
be insulted” taxis still line up four 
minutes after the start of any Kremlin 
reception where K. is on the menu, in 
readiness to bear away the wincing, 
unslaked plenipotentiaries and envoys 
extraordinary. 

The Foreign Office has been accused 
once again of permitting the Russians 
to draw ahead. This is unfair. Months 
ago a memorandum was circulated by 
the Treasury pointing out that a proper 
use of the Khrushchev technique can 
result in catering costs being cut and 
cloak-room _ attendants becoming re- 
dundant. A neat notice “Don’t bother 
to leave your hat and coat 
needing them in a moment” 
their place. 


you'll be 
can take 


in Guest Riddance have 
since become compulsory for “career” 
diplomats and many members of the 
Cabinet have enrolled voluntarily. Ina 
boldly imaginative move to regain the 
lead for Britain every effort is being 
made to extend the scope and range of 
the original K. method. 

It is pointed out that it is com- 
paratively easy to shift people who are 
merely standing up at a buffet, reaching 
for the caviar and vodka. The real test 
is to heave them out of their seats at 
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YOU CURS 


dinner—and early in the proceedings at 
that. The man who is going to get ahead 
in diplomacy is the fellow who can wait 
just up to the moment when the Friends 
and Fellow Citizens of the World are 
about to tuck into the pheasant and 
vintage wines, and then say something 

it need not be particularly subtle, a 
simple “I say, what swine you all 
that will cause them 
to drop their cutlery with a clatter and 
make for the ever open door. 


look” may suffice 


A nice smooth modus operandi which 
may be liked by some is to invite the 
envoys of this and that to a very early 
breakfast, saying you just can’t wait to 
“explain” your love for their countries. 

When they come puffing up, with 
shaving 


soap in their ears, you say 
It’s really amazing, isn’t it, the way 
I seek to keep on friendly terms with 
you fellows, considering what you are. 
You look a little underslept, old friend. 
I do hope your mother didn’t keep you 
awake barking. Why don’t you and 
you and you get out of Kamchatka or 
Puerto Rico or wherever it is you are 
currently doing your truffle-hunting 
and stay out?” 

As a matter of fact the whole technique 
is not entirely new, having been invented 
a good many years ago by millionaire 
practical jokester Vincent Astor, of New 
York, who used to hire an actor, skilled 
also in conjuring and acrobatics, to 
officiate as “butler” at parties, and 
annoy and embarrass people. 

He actually lent the man once to 
Mr. Charley Gates Dawes, then United 
At a 
formal dinner party to foster Anglo- 
American goodwill this 


States Ambassador to London. 


“butler,” in 
addition to whispering insults, pre- 
tended to stumble drunkenly and 
knocked a hot soufflé out of a footman’s 
hand right on to the back of Mrs. (as 
she then was) Stanley Baldwin, wife of 
the Prime Minister (as he then was.) 

No one laughed more heartily than 
Mr. Dawes. 

Which goes to show that the Russian 
claim to have started everything is 
baseless, and if you were a little more 
sensitive, Mr. K., you’d leave what 
remains in that cocktail shaker to other 
guests and go. 

The theory that Mr. Khrushchev 
actually is Vincent Astor’s former em- 


i <. 


ployee is the merest speculation. 
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Notes for Young Copywriters | 


(We are fortunate in being able to 
publish the following notes which are 
handed to novice copywriters, visualizers 
and artists by the Director of Creation 
in a leading advertising agency.) 


1. All advertisements must contain 
the pictorial representation of a nubile 
young woman. 

2. The further the relationship of the 
product from young women the more 
prominent the young woman shall be. 
E.g. in the case of a perfume, you may 
emphasize the bottle, the label, the 
admiring sniffs or the evocation of the 
name, thus: 


4 ; ® 
Frvyore can tell ' ie. 
(FROM FIFTY YARDS) 


=f ' 
S riak- UGS 


but in the case of a steam shovel the 
emphasis must be thus: 


SHOVE L- 


Ye ou 


“SIR BLEAUTV AND STRENCTA 


3. To assist the staff in creating 
situations where the maximum of dis- 
playable body is displayed, here is a 


By ELKAN 


list of garments and situations which 
we call the “‘ Basic Ten”: 
Beach scene. 
Undies. 


Classical statue. 
Short short shorts. 
Getting into bath. Chorus girl. 
Having a bath. Evening gown. 
Getting out of bath. Bed. 

4. The creation of a Miss Article can 
often help to solve the basic problem of 
How To Get Her In. We have had 
notable successes with Miss Electronic 
Computors, Miss Sewerage Contractors 
and Miss Drugs of 1956, and some 
notes on how to go about the election of 
Miss Product will be useful: 

(a) select from the available files 
from model agencies the girl you 
wish to have elected; 

(6) throw a party for the Press to 
announce the search for your 
Miss; 
engage six 
finalists ; 
throw a party for the Press to 
meet the finalists; 
send a 


models to act as 


reliable man into the 
provinces for regional finals; 
throw several parties for the 
provincial Press to meet regional 
finalists ; 
set a date for the Grand Finals; 
throw a party for the Press to 
announce the date; 
arrange with a dance hall to 
include the choosing as a Great 
Added Attraction and_ invite 
anyone who has ever been in a 
film or on television to act as 
judges; 
throw a party for the Press to 
meet the judges; 
have the Grand Final; 
throw a party for the Press to 
meet the girl you first thought of; 
take her on Grand Tours; 
throw parties for the Press en 
route. 
(In view of items b, d, f, h, j, 1, and n 
it may be as well to point out that 
clients are more prepared to spend 
money on parties for the Press than any 
other form of advertising; the reason 
for this is that the directors thus get to 
meet the girls themselves and have an 
even chance of getting 
pictures in the paper.) 
5. The proportions of the female 
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body must always be in the ratio of 
5-2-4 (i.e. bust 5 hips 4). 
This amends the earlier instruction of 


waist 2 


4-2-4. and of course the now historic 
ratio of 5-1-5. 

6. All young women must 
the maximum area of breast. 


expose 
We feel 
a certain amount of pride at having 
taken a 


leading role in continually 


increasing the accepted displayable 
amount. Only a few short years ago 
it was not considered possible to show 
more than one-tenth the area of bosom: 
see, for instance, this 1938 advertise- 
ment: 


Notice how by 1948, with the 
typified if not actually 
engendered by Miss Jane Russell, it 
was possible to expose this amount: 


seitgcist 


In 1956, assisted by the further 
examples of Miss Diana Dors and Miss 
Norma Sykes, we are able to display all 
but the promontories themselves: 


7. Posters: We have an excellent 


method of judging the pulling power of 
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young women on posters in the number of accidents to male drivers in the v.i.a. 
(vision impact area) of a poster or billboard. 


After this board— 








HEY PRESTO 


THE WONDER 
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was replaced by this— 





Way 


THE WONDERS 


PRESTO A 


ASFP/RIN 





the number of accidents in the v.i.a. 
rose to a gratifying 350 per cent of the 
previous rate. Fatalities were no less 
than five times as many. 

8. The relationship of the model to 
the product and the expression on her 
face are matters of considerable import- 
ance. ‘Time was when she merely smiled 
simperingly out at the p.p. (prospective 
purchaser): 








Then, in the late ‘forties, when the 
power of young women was first fully 
realized, the expression became too 
obvious. Unconsciously the p.p. con- 
fused the product with the model, and 
in more than one lamentable case the 
research index showed a higher pro- 
portion of inquiries for the model’s 
telephone number than for the adver- 
tised product: 

















We have now come to realize that the 
model must in some way express or 
typify the product. Thus, in our famous 
series for Murphy’s Bridges we have 
always insisted that the young woman is 
in physical contact with the bridge, 
thus: 





BATHING , 
AND __ 
BOATING 
IS MORE 








| 
| 
| 
| 


‘MURPHY BRIDGE 


IL 





In this way Murphy’s Bridges are a 
part of the girl and the girl is a part of 
Murphy’s Bridges. 

9. Indecency: while it is necessary to 
create the most evocative photograph 
or drawing, the limits of decency must 
be observed. This is a pity, but the 
ingenious photographer, retoucher and 
artist will quickly learn how to avoid 
giving actual offence. 

10. Finally, remember that Advertis- 
ing is a leading Profession, and that 
every piece of creative work you do is a 
contribution to understanding among 
the Peoples of the World. The more 
goods that are sold, the more the wheels 
of industry can keep turning and the 
greater the Prosperity of our country. 
Every advertisement should be a work 
of Art. Advertising is the marriage 
between the two great forces of Art and 
Industry. 

Addition: as the result of recent 
market research, we are convinced that 
legs are coming back. Please, therefore, 
show full figures in all possible ways. 





» 
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Promiscuity, Lust 


Sex Can Be Fun—a Survey. 
Plurry. 
NHIS out by two middle-aged 
anthropologists in soiled raincoats. They are a grubby- 
looking pair, and write under assumed names because 
up to now they ’ve had a pretty good run for their money and 
don’t want the pitch queered. 
same field have included: 


Alastair Hinge and Ronald 
Enlightenment Press, 42/- 


survey was carried 


Their previous works in the 


First Steps In Sex. (A Primer For Lively Minds.) 

Abortion For the Layman. (A Treatise.) 

Investigation Into the Practices of Certain 
Tribes. (A Pamphlet.) 

Bare Women From All Angles. (An Art book for sculptors 
only, on glossy paper.) 

Life and Love In the Mogo Isles. 
smudgy illustrations and an 
Rites.) 

Frank Harris Knew Me Well, by A Lady of Quality. 
autobiography.) 

7. The Heart of a Tart. 


c. 
) 
3 


Primitive 


(A travel book, with 
Appendix on Fertility 


(An 


(A nov el.) 


‘These works have one admirable quality in common: they 
sell like nobody’s business. Nos. 6 and 7 are only mildly 
erotic despite the promise of pornography on the dust-jacket; 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are so crammed with scientific stodge 
that you have to scrabble about for ages before you track 
down all the dirty words. 

From the present work we give first Table 3 (“The Faithful- 
ness Factor’’) from the Petting Tables in Section 4: 





Group Analysed—Suburban Married Women 
40-50 years. 


Voters 





oO 
Answering} Don’t 


“7a" Know 


} 

| 

| 

0 | oO 

0 | 

Question | 


Have you had any experience? aa 17 
Was it worth it? aia i - x 
Any innocent extra-marital friend- 


with company 
directors? 


ships doctors or 

Do you snub men who give up their 
seats in trams, buses? a ma 

Are you fascinated by tales of sheiks, 
Rubirosa, Liberace ? a> Pa 

Have you ever made up a foursome 
to help out a friend? 

What happened? re 

Are jo. attracted by polyandry? 
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and Everything 


This admirably demonstrates both the mood and the 
method of the whole work. The mood is enticingly frank. 
The method relies on the use of titillating words such as 
“‘marital,” “experience,” ‘‘innocent,” “‘sheiks,” and “friend,” 
which send the reader excitedly on from Table to Table, 
Chart to Graph, seeking still spicier sensations, while at the 


‘ 


same time keeping him righteously aware that he is mugging 
up his Anthropology. 
Here now is part of Table 8 (“The Awareness Factor”): 





Group Analysed—Consenting Adults 








0 oO oO oO 
oO Oo oO oO 


Answering 


No | H'm | Eh? 


Question 
Ye > 


nose-kiss as obscene? 

Would you like to take up 
anthropology yourself? 

Do you tend to read 
paper paragraphs 
“Elderly Man 
Over”’? ; 

Are you against the idea of 

men and women working 
together in factories? 

Do you regard cricket pads as 
erotic symbols? . ; 
Are you horrified by the word 

“nubile”? 

You blush when confronted 
by a row of asterisks, don’t 
you? . a 

Do you think neuroses aré 
caused by any one 


31 


| 

| 

; 
Do you regard the Polynesian | 
| 





news- | | 
headed 
Bound 





thing? 4° | 49 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








That Table, by the way, is sometimes referred to by the 
authors as “The Multiplication Table.” 

It should be fairly obvious by now that one or other of 
the authors was left a big thick ledger by his uncle, with lots 
of perpendicular lines down one side of the page. It was 
in fact Mr. Hinge, and before he hit on sex as a means of 
sublimating his ledger he used to tear odd pages out and 
make them into aeroplanes, which soon proved to be getting 
him nowhere. 

Table 12, reproduced opposite, is one of the most daring in 
the book, and is only reproduced at all because we don’t see 
why this journal shouldn’t take a hint from Messrs. Hinge 
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and Plurry. (This technique of reprinting smut in order to 
show disapproval of it has, of course, been brought to a fine 
art in certain sections of the Sunday press, and will catch on 
rapidly, with any luck.) 





PETTING (NECKING), PREVALENCE AND 
CHARACTER OF 
Group Analysed—Undergraduates, 

Male and Female 


| Table 12. 


Human 





: Don’t 
as N ‘ " 
Question © | Care Others 





Should boys dance isnsieaes 

Vice versa?. 

Is extra- mural 
immoral? , 

Would you sit alone in an 
Espresso bar? .. 

Do you approve of mixed 
cocoa parties? 

Would you rock ‘n’ roll 
with a foreign student? 

If you allowed a boy to 
carry your books would 
you assume you were 
committed to much? 

You like a boy to take you 
to an “X” film, don’t 
you? 76 

Have you ever wondered 
about orgies? .. a 99 





kissing 























It should perhaps be observed here that the figures quoted 
in the columns on the right of these Tables don’t matter in the 
least. Mr. Plurry himself, during a booze-up in a pub off the 
Tottenham Court Road, recently confided to our roving 
reporter that he makes most of them up out of his head. 
And Mr. Hinge once let slip the fact that the only person 
they ever actually questioned was a woman coming out of a 
tea-shop with a lot of parcels. They wedged her into a 
doorway and asked “Do you think your wife regards you as 
a father-figure?” and she knocked them both into the gutter. 
‘Trouble was,” says Mr. Plurry, “we had the 
wrong way round.” 

Here now is Table 13, which brings us confidently into the 
realm of Kinsey, Meade, Schumpenfelt, McGrew, Stopes, etc. 
Messrs. Hinge and Plurry have framed photos of all these 
people, and have often acknowledged a deep debt to some of 


question 


Car 


C\"p 


“6s. 


aia) 


e 
£005 inva 


them. This Table is in the simple, classic style which has 
done so much to lift scientific literature above 
and out of its erstwhile rather gloomy obscurity. 

Note the clean, airy lay-out, striking a note of anthropological 
gaiety as soon as the page is opened. 


the counter 





Table 13. INCIDENCE OF SEx ROMANCE (HUMAN MALE 


AND FEMALE) 





AGE IN YEARS 





Males Females| Mise. Others 





Age at “Average Mean 
Awareness” 


Not 


10+ available 


10+ 

= , , Not 

First kiss or af 12+ sendin : — 

Arrival of interest in 

dates” : 

Dawn of curiosity about 
Biology 

First copy of News of 
the World 

Learning to drive 
handed - ya 

Emergence of fears of 
senescence 


“ 


one- 


50+ 























Finally, a word from the authors themselves. 
passage on page ix of the Preface they write: 


In a striking 


It has not been our main purpose to make money. Our 
aim throughout has been to instruct (See coloured plate 
between pages 102 and 103—Provocative Female Costume 
Down the Ages). If at the same time we have stimulated you 
to experiment, to ponder, to reminisce, or to wish to read 
our forthcoming work (Rape: Is There a Cure?), then we 
will be happy indeed. More than that we cannot be. 
Apart from the plate mentioned in the above extract, the 

book contains a number of other illustrations. Lack of space, 
and lack of space alone, prevents us from reproducing any of 
them here—of that you may be absolutely certain. 
By and large, a jolly good read. 
BERNARD HoLLowoop & ALEX ATKINSON 


B B 


“Fact: We Are Gorinc To Kitt 10,000 PeopLe in 5 Years.” 
“Help the Express to get something done’’—Headlines in Daily Express 


That depends where you’re going to start. 
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(“IN REFERENCE TO 


* HE KEEPS “UNDRESSING ME 
WITH HIS EYES, MR CHARLES ” 















“SHE'S NOT REALLY DumMB YoU KNow 
BUT SHE HAD To BE SEWN INTO THAT ORESS 
SO WE DARENT LET HER SO MUCH AS 
BREATHE 7 





WOMAN’S BEST FRIEND 
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More Daring Than The Confessional Box! 





The Gruesome 


Facts Behind A Girl’s Strange Passion! 









ea Ae aa 
This is th 
story they 
DARED us to 
print! 


NO OTHER SUNDAY 
PAPER was BIG enough, 
BROAD-MINDED enough, 
FEARLESS enough, DES- 
PERATE enough, to give 
the world the STARK, 
UNPRINTABLE facts 
of Mabel Ormonroyd’s 
SAGA OF FORBIDDEN 
PASSION, as told in her 
own words to ace love- 
reporter Alice Atkinson. 



















At Last! 


This week, as promised, we begin the 


Frankest Series Of All—the Amazing Story of 
The Girl Who Defied Tradition, Rome and 
Mother for the sake of Romance ! 


—PLACE A REGULAR ORDER NOW! 


a 


A MONK! 





| HAD been going out with Harry for more 
than a fortnight when, on seeing him with- 
out a hat one day, it struck me that there 
was something funny about his hair. 


“Mr. Budleigh,” | exclaimed, “why is your 
hair in a kind of ring with a space in the 


middie?” 


He laughed it off. Even 
then | did not twig, for | 
am a normal, healthy girl, 
attractive and blonde, with 
long, slim legs. Later, 
however, when | inquired 
if | could call him Harry as 
he was calling me Mabel, 
he said “Oh, no. You had 
better call me father.” 

Naturally I became sus- 
picious at this, and one night 
when we were in the flicks I 
said to him outright “ Harry, 
I suppose you realize that you 
are a monk?” 


| Undressed Quickly... 


“Why, whatever makes you 
think that?” he exclaimed, 
and I said “Because you 
always have bare feet.”” “ Yes,” 
he said, “I was afraid that 
might give the game away. 
Well, dear, how do you like 
going steady with a monk?” 

*T will have to think it 
over,” I retorted, “ for it 
has come as a surprise to 
me. Tell me one thing, 


Harry,” I pleaded: “ you 

are not married, are 

you?” “ Oh, no,” he said. 

That night I undressed 
quickly and went to bed, but 
I could not sleep. Should I 
marry a monk? 


Took Me Into The 
Crypt... 


Was I doing the right thing, 
I asked myself? What did I 
know of life ina monastery ? 
I had been in a cathedral with 
my grandfather when I was 
three, and he took me into 
the crypt and showed me the 
stained glass windows, but 
would I fancy living in such 
surroundings? 

However, my mind was 
made up, for Harry had 
stolen my heart, and over 
breakfast I outlined my 
plan to mother. I could 
tell she was surprised, 
but I had already decided 
to defy her. 

“T do not approve of it,” 
she declared. “It would be 
different if you were a nun, 
but you are not, and I can’t 
see it working out for the best. 


Besides,” she added, “he 
might turn out to be an R.C., 
and what would your poor 
father have said to that?” 

I didn’t see Harry for a 
week, as he was on a retreat, 
but at our next meeting I said 
““T do not care what you do for 
a living, Harry, as I am crazed 
with desire for you.” ‘“ Very 
well,” he said. 


Monastery Secrets 


Over tea Harry told me of 
his strange life as a monk, 
and I can reveal for the 
first time SOME SECRETS 
OF THE MONASTERY. 
For instance, monks do not 
get much of a wage. Also 
they have to sing a lot, and 
are not encouraged to go in 
for wedlock, on account of it 
not being thought very nice. 

“It’s daft, I suppose,” 
said Harry, “ but there 
it is. And it would take 
ages to get a_ special 
dispensation through.” 

This was news to me. I bit 
my lip with disappointment. 
“Harry,” I said, “you must 
think of something. I am 
sixteen already, and very 
advanced for my age. Is 
our love to come to naught?” 
“Cheer up,”’ Harry said. “I 
think a register office is our 
best bet on the whole.” 

We were wed at once, although 
we decided to postpone the 
honeymoon until February, 
when Harry said he had some 
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leave due to him. The 
wedding was quiet, and the 
ring proved a bit small, and 
almost cut into my flesh. / 
wore a figure-hugging black 
two-piece, and afterwards Harry 
changed back into his robe and 
sandals behind some bushes 
in the park while I kept watch. 

In the bus on the way to the 
monastery several _ people 
stared rudely at me sitting on 
Harry’s lap, but I did not care, 
as I was proud to be the bride 
of a monk at last. 

Under cover of darkness, 
Harry gave me a leg-up over 
the monastery zall. 

How thrilled I was to be in 
our own little home at last! 
It was just the one room, and 
there was no gas-stove as yet, 
but I loved it. 

The first few weeks were 
idyllic, although I didn’t see 
much of Harry as he seemed 
to be always on the night- 
shift. 

In My Nightie 

But soon some of Harry’s 
friends began to get suspicious 
of the bowls of soup he kept 
smuggling into his cell, and 
one day I bumped into the 
Abbot as I came out of the 
bathroom in my nightie. I’m 
sure he wondered what I was 
doing there. 

At last I suggested that we 
should make our getaway. 
“You could grow your hair,” 
I said. “Here our love cannot 
burgeon properly, and I am 
getting sick of you in a skirt.” 

“But what will we live on?” 
inquired my strange spouse. 
“There aren’t many openings 
for a monk in civvy street.” 
“Do not be so silly,” I 
retorted. “We will write 
our amazing story, and perhaps 
get put in the same barrel at 
Blackpool.” 

“Just what I always 
wanted!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Me too!” I said. 

And so I looked forward 
to the next stage of my 
ASTOUNDING SAGA OF 
PASSION ... 


(Next Week: Mabel Ormon- 
royd’s Disappointment! NOT 
A MONK AT ALL! 

A Cruel Imposture! Order 
Your Copy Now!!) 
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“ASkeT About the veneral moral tone of datentér had Been hypnotized or was 
the camp concerned, he replied “ Nothing under the influence of some ‘“‘sex drug.” 
but lechery. All incontinent varlets.’’ It became clear, however, that she had 


‘Newly-weds Could Have Lived’ 
—Vicar 


“| F the Ministry of Health officials had shown a little more understanding, 


these two young people would be alive to-day. ‘Their action was bureau- 


cracy run riot.” 

In support of this allegation, the 
Reverend Laurence told the Coroner 
that his curate, who was carrying a vital 
message to the young husband, had been 
forcibly detained on the ground that he 
had been in contact with an infectious 


disease. 


misunderstanding with most unfortunate 
consequences. 

He agreed that he had 
officiated when the couple secretly went 
through a form of marriage at his house. 

Asked ‘“‘Why the secrecy?” he said 
there had been family objections to the 
marriage. He did not think that intimacy 
had taken place before the marriage. 


himself 


“Not Nice ” 

Asked whether he had himself admitted 
that the letter was “not nice,’” witness “Very Much In Love” 
said he might have said something of the “But,” he added, “they were very 
sort. He had, he said, been upset by the much in love. So much so that I refused 
thought of “a living corpse’’ being to leave them alone in my study for even 
‘enclosed in a dead man’s tomb.”” The a few minutes before performing the 
Coroner said that was very natural. ceremony.” 

The message, had it been delivered, A woman who had been in domestic 
have done much to prevent 4 geryice with the deceased girl’s parents 
described them as being of a violent 





would 


‘So-called Island 








Disorderly House Alleged 


OLICEMEN who for several nights 


had brought to light a very serious 
magistrates at an East London court. 

The evidence, he said, left no doubt 
that the house was in every sense of the 
word disorderly. 

A particularly disquieting feature was 
that Mrs. Quickly, proprietress of the 
house in question and now in the dock, 
seemed to make a speciality of providing 
serving Army officers with what he could 
only describe as “wine, women and 
song.” 

Well-known Names 


Several officers who had not reported 
for duty at the proper time were found 


later to have been frequenting this 
particular establishment. 
“T would take this opportunity,”’ said 


Counsel, “‘ to warn the court that attempts 
are likely to be made by the defendant to 
suggest that the place was under dis- 
tinguished patronage. It would, I submit, 
be grossly unfair if these people were 
allowed to drag in the mud the names of 
people well known in London Society.” 

After some discussion the court gave 





had kept watch on a house in Eastcheap 
state of affairs, prosecuting Counsel told 


leave for a young man whose name had 
been mentioned in connexion with the 
case to be referred to as “‘ Mr. H.”’ 


Called Him “Cheater” 


Mrs. Quickly said that one of the 
officers referred to had, in fact, been her 
fiancé for many years. She admitted that 
on one occasion she had tried to have him 
arrested for breach of promise, as well as 
for money owing to her, but stated that 
this had been due to a misunderstanding. 

Questioned about her alleged associa- 
tion with a Captain Pistol, Miss D. 
Tearsheet of the same address agreed 
that he had on several occasions attempted 
to interfere with her clothing, but she 
had witnesses to testify that she had 
called out to others in the room asking 
them ‘for God’s sake,”’ to “thrust him 
downstairs.’ 

She had also told the Captain to his 
face that he was, in her opinion, “an 
abominable damned cheater.” 

The case was adjourned. 








of Vice” 


“These disgusting allegations against 
a distinguished scientist” was Counsel’s 


disposition, 
| 


The Rest of she 














description of newspaper reports which 
were the subject of a libel action. 

“Poison pens and vulgar tittle-tattle,” 
continued Counsel, “have been respon- 
sible for all this talk of ‘black magic,’ 
and this so-called ‘island of vice.’” 

He was amazed, he said, that any 
newspaper (not the ‘‘ News of the Globe’’) 
had dared to give such rumours currency. 

Nightmare Stuff 

The so-called “experiments,” involv- 
ing a ‘“‘monster”’ and the young daughter 
of Professor Prospero, had been perfectly 
normal scientific procedure. Moreover 
the daughter was now, he understood, 
happily married, and had been deeply 
distressed by the publication of these 
rumours which might well be thought to 
be such stuff as nightmares are made of. 

She vaguely remembered a young man 
whom her father addressed as Ariel, but 
that he had “meant” anything @ Conditions of employment in 

She had considered him “stately homes” recently taken over by 
‘ the National Trust are to be investigated 


@ Officers returning from Egypt 
expressed great satisfaction with con- 
ditions of service there. Confirming that 
eight wild boars roasted whole were 
often served as breakfast for twelve 
officers, Major Enobarbus said that this 
was considered a fairly light meal. 

* * * 


@ Mrs. Page, of Windsor, wants to 
present a walking-stick to her local 
church, but has asked that it should be 
blessed and hung over the altar. She 
declined to give any reason for her offer, 
beyond stating that the stick had “ per- 
formed meritorious service.” The Vicar, 
while welcoming all contributions, said 
‘seemed unusual. 


’ 






this one 
* - * 


denied ? 
to her. 


* effeminate.’ 


following allegations by a man working 
as a porter at a picturesque castle near 
Inverness that he was asked to do 
excessive night-work. ‘‘One might,” he 
said, “‘be working at the gates of hell.” 





* * * 


@ The skipper of a ship recently 
wrecked on the Illyrian coast has 
described how he helped a girl passenger, 
whose name he did not know, enter the 
country disguised as a man. He said he 
rathered she was collecting material for 
an intimate picture of the Illyria: court. 


* * * 


@ Because a more than average 
number of twins were born in the year 
the War, of mistaken 
are likely to be on the increase, a 
medical authority said, commenting on 
a recent case in which confusion had 
arisen over the identity of twin brothers, 


before cases 


identity 





both having the same name. Each of the 
brothers employed a valet, the two valets 
being also twins, named Dromio. 
+ * = 

@ Asaresult of the credit squeeze, a 
Judge has warned, money-lenders seem 
to be growing more exorbitant in their 
demanc Rebuking one of the latter for 
demanding what he called his “ pound of 
flesh,’’ the Judge said he had no right to 
take advantage of the country’s economic 
plight. 





* + * 


@ An ex-officer, camphigning for 
election to the Council, has denied saying 
that while he was several times wounded 
on active service, many of the voters had 
“roared and run” for no good reason. 
He said it was absurd to allege that he had 
told his agent that all he wanted was that 
the voters should “‘ wash their faces and 
keep their teeth clean.” 
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to “Lechery” 
Charge 


| page oscuggen as a Turkish citizen, 
a man was recommended by 
magistrates for deportation after 
evidence had been given that he had 
encouraged the use of his orchard for 


immoral purposes. 

A second charge, that he had lived on 
the immoral earnings of his niece, the 
daughter of a clergyman, was dropped. 

Agreeing that he was the author of the 
popular song “Love, love, nothing but 
love, Still more,’’ the defendant stated 
that he had believed throughout that he 
was acting in the best interests of his 
niece, Miss Calchas. 

It was stated that Miss Calchas had 
recently left the country to join an 
officer of the Greek Army. “ Everybody 
called her Cressid,”’ said her uncle. 

Introduced to Officers 

The defendant denied that he had 
received any monetary consideration for 
introducing his niece to Army officers. 
She had spoken of them as her “ fiancés”’ 
and he had allowed her the use of his 
orchard on that understanding. 

He did not agree that on one occasion 
he had used the words “I will show you 
a chamber with a bed.’”’ He did not 
know how often intimacy had taken place 
between his niece and visiting officers. 

There were angry interruptions from 
officers in court during the  cross- 
questioning of a witness who gave his 
name as Thersites, and was described as 
a journalist. 
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“7 hope this will be a warning to other young 
girls against letting their heads be turned by 
boastful talk and the lure of novelty.” 

This was the comment of a Cyprus coroner during 
the inquest on a coloured man, said to be a Moor, 
who stabbed himself after killing his teen-age bride 
in a fit of what was described as “insane jealousy.” 


The inquest disclosed an 
middle-aged African, whom 

The man had been a frequent visitor 
at her home. Her father was under the 
impression that he came simply to have 
a chat with him about old times. He 
had a fund of interesting anecdotes and 
“tall” stories. 

Cross-examined, the father said that 
when his guest claimed to have seen men 
with their heads growing under their 
shoulders he had thought it “just a 
manner of speaking.” 

Having noticed nothing “ out of place’ 
between his daughter and the visitor, 
the father was naturally upset when 
two men visited him late one night and 
alleged that the couple had just con- 
tracted a secret marriage. 


“Old Black Ram” 


Without referring directly to either of 
the deceased, but using such terms as 
“old black ram” and “white ewe,” they 
gave him to understand that immediate 
intervention on his part might still 
prevent consummation of the marriage. 

Later he found that the girl had, in 
fact, gone to spend the night at her new 
husband’s lodging. 

The. father first 


assumed that his 


fe <t2°ac 


amazing story of a girl’s fatal infatuation for 
a neighbour later remembered as “lascivious.” 


0 
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been fascinated by the man’s “gift of 


the gab.” 


The husband alleged that it was she 
who made the first advances. 
The marriage had seemed to be 


going fairly smoothly until a man, at 
present in custody on various charges, 
known to the police as Iago or Jago, 
though probably neither is his correct 
name, mentioned to the husband that the 
wife had been unclothed ‘‘in bed an hour 
or more” with a man friend. 
Husband’s Obsession 

‘There was, it was stated at the inquest, 
no truth whatever in this allegation, but 
the husband became obsessed with the 
idea that his wife was carrying on an 
illicit relationship. 

His attitude towards her completely 
changed. He abused her in obscene 
terms and on one occasion struck her. 

Finally, after ordering her to get into 
bed, he left the house but returned 
almost immediately and, after a long 
tirade of abuse, smothered her. 

In a statement later, he said that he 
had used this method because he did not 
like the idea of shedding her blood or 
making scars on her white skin. 


Officers Object /MARRIAGE-BED TRAGEDY motueR’s PLEA 


AGAINST SON 
REJECTED 


EFUSING to grant an injunction, 
a judge said last week that he had 
come to the conclusion while watching 
the behaviour of the applicant in the 
box that she had a tendency to hysteria. 

“TI believe,” he said, “that in cases 
where a woman re-marries after her 
husband’s death, the child of the original 
marriage is often under a considerable 
stress. 

“But these things are merely passing, 
and I am confident that if the applicant 
and her husband exercise ordinary sym- 
pathy and common sense they will find 
that this young man, Hamlet, will ‘play 
the game.’ 

“I dare say you will all three have a 
good laugh over this later.” 


Youth Warned 


Turning to the son, the Judge said 
“Your mother seeks legal action to 
restrain you from uttering threats and 
menaces against herself and your step- 
father. She has said here that you 
recently accused her of ‘honeying and 
making love over the nasty sty.’ 

‘**T would remind you that your mother 
and step-father are legally married, and 
that charges of this sort are entirely out 
of place. I am sure I can rely on you to 
behave yourself in future.” 

The son was understood to say “ That’s 
what you think, wait till Act Five,” as 
he left the court. 
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Selection Board 


HEN the yellow light showed 
over the door the Sales 
Manager put out his cigarette. 
The Chairman was on his way, and the 
Chairman discouraged all but cigar 
smoke in the Boardroom. Blotsch, of 
Accounts, shook together his neat pile 
of publicity estimates and affected 
not to see the lecherous wink of 
the company’s legal adviser. Blotsch 
suspected that Fingle, despite his dry 
talk of torts and hereditaments, ran to 
loose living and got more than academic 
satisfaction out of the monthly Model 
Day ‘“*Leg-Show 
called it, leering. 
Sir Rupert bowed and took his tall- 
backed chair with a suppressed wheeze. 


Friday,” Fingle 


He was papery-skinned, spruce, angular 
and faintly military. Years ago he had 
always been Major Crowitt-Rorke, but 
the knighthood had civilianized him. 
‘Batcher!” he rasped, and held out 
to the Sales Manager a thin old handful 
of glossy half-plate photographs; the 
light from the central chandelier was 
subdued, but its gleam on the brittle 
surfaces caught a quick confusion of 
white shoulders and fish-net stockings 
and was reflected, thought Blotsch, in 
Fingle’s warm blue eye. “Rejects,” 
said Sir Rupert. “Sixteen of ’em, and 
not one a bit of good. Flat-chested, 
bad ankles, too bony, thin upper arms, 
sharp noses. Damn it, Batcher, some of 
those girls should never be photo- 
graphed, let alone advertise Crowitt- 
Rorke Fish-Extract Gum, see the Fish 
on the Label.’”’ The Chairman never 

















By J. 5. 


mentioned the product without adding 
the traditional corollary. Irreverent 
members of the staff tended to mutter 
the words as he swept through the 
and as 
the door puffed to—‘‘See the fish on the 
label, sir.”’ 


offices. ‘‘Good morning, sir” 


Ratcher gathered the photographs 
and tucked them face down in his red 
morocco blotter. This was how Leg- 
Show Friday always began, and he had 
long given up explaining that the 
extreme catholicity of Sir Rupert’s 
personal taste in young womanhood 
made a wide selection imperative. In 
any case, the Chairman’s official memo 
lad already reached him, with the usual 
short list of five. This month, appar- 
ently, the old man was running to busts. 
As the remaining directors leafed 
through their sets of seeded applicants, 
though with a practised air of emotional 
detachment, they all registered the same 
thought. The girls were a top-heavy 
lot, bursting outwards and upwards. 
Old General Chafewater put his lips to 
the ear of Lord Export on his left and 
spoke one word in a ringing tone: 
Tes.” 

“General?” said Sir Rupert. But the 
old man had earned his fees for the day 
and subsided into his high-collared 
tweed suit. 

“Well, gentlemen.” Sir Rupert 
pressed the bell-push conveniently sited 
on the arm of his chair, where his right 
index finger naturally fell—at his age 
conservation of energy was of prime 
importance. His eight directors turned 
imperceptibly towards the ante-room 
door. Fingle arranged his tie with an 
automatic movement and brushed a 
fleck of dust from his lapel, but the rest 
preserved an excessive calm as Miss 
Wiggs, horn-rimmed and severe, entered 
with her inevitable notebook. 

‘All together, first, Miss Wiggs,”’ said 
Sir Rupert. It was routine. ‘The five 
models filed in springily. ‘They wore 
electric-blue swimsuits of economical 
design; a dozen of these, all alike, were 
kept in the Women’s Staff Rest Room, 
their colour the somewhat spiteful 
choice of Miss Wiggs, the cut decreed 
by Mr. Batcher under advice from Sir 
Rupert. It was clear that the girls 
had had earlier briefing. They walked, 
smiled, turned, went out. 
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BOOTHROYD 


“Very nice indeed,” said Fingle, 
touching his small, fair moustache 
delicately. 

“Naturally,” said the Chairman. 
‘““And now, gentlemen, before we see the 
young ladies separately, may I remind 
you...” It was routine . . . the grave 
injunction to remember that the Board 
must at this point exclude all con- 
Which of the 


candidates, framed in a quarter-page 


siderations but one. 


space and posed beside a mammoth 
dispenser, would sell the most Crowitt- 
Rorke Fish-Extract Gum (see the Fish 
on the Label)? 

The solo parades were short and 
stylized, and after each one the folded 
voting papers were passed to the head 
of the table. There were still twenty 
minutes to luncheon when Sir Rupert 
lit his long Havana, screwed the papers 
into his ash-tray and dropped the 
match in after them. The grey smoke 
spiralled quickly up and he expelled 
across it a blue stream of his own. 

He con- 
sulted a note on his blotter. ‘‘On a free 
vote of the Board: a Miss Pattie—um 
Grimes.” 


“Thank you, gentlemen.” 


” 


“The big blonde with the 7" 
was Fingle, whose detachment often 
broke down at this point. But he 
did not finish, and rose to his feet 
with the rest. 

Sir Rupert remained in his place after 
they had gone, rallying his strength. 
When his finger touched the bell-push 
again, Miss Grimes slid her profile round 
the door, fussing the mutation mink 
about her shoulders. ‘‘Okay?” 

“Certainly.” Sir Rupert pushed back 
his chair. ‘So it’s ‘Grimes.’ No 
wonder you wouldn’t tell!” 

““Honey-pie,” said the blonde, and 
lowered herself on to his knee. 


} NEXT WEEK’S PUNCH 
| will contain the sixth of 
RONALD SEARLE’S 


**Heroes of cur Time”’: 





| a portrait of 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 
——————— | 
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Showing the Flag 


‘““ The head waiter put a small Union Fack on my table 
at every meal... He said: ‘You are the only lady dining 
alone: our ladies do not do this—although we know in 
England it is quite usual. So we place this flag on your table 
to inform the gentlemen present that you are English and 
not to be accosted.’’’—Letter in women’s magazine 


URRAH for the hols! For Miss Fosdyke is off, 
Forsaking the maths and the hockey 
For a little albergo she visits to scoff 
The pizza, the vino, the true cappuccino, 
The gnocchi. 


Behind all that hearty fagade she has grown 
Are prurient passions imprisoned? 
No! The strange fact that she’s dining alone 
May appear to impart that Miss Fosdyke’s a tart, 
But she isn’t. 


Though netball and hockey developed Miss F. 
To a near-Lollobrigidan figure, 
To Cupid’s appeals she appears to be deaf; 


Though the residents first were impressed by her thirst, 


Which was bigger. 


For eating and drinking are passions with her: 
The natives are masters of pasta 
And give their spaghetti a vigorous stir 
As they eat a repast: but although they are fast 
She is faster. 


Sel 

















She’s good with the waiters; she knows about wine; 
She can spell (and pronounce) zabaglione; 
But though as a customer Fosdyke is fine 
The management feels that, apart from her meals, 
She’s a phoney. 


When a gentleman hovered beside her one night 
She incautiously answered his question 
With the phrasebook-Italian for ‘‘ Yes, it’s all right— 
Take a seat”: so he stayed. And in due course he made 
A suggestion... 


The rage of Miss Fosdyke was great to behold: 
Though aware continentals were skittish 
She insisted that bachelors all should be told 
A fact she presumed was already assumed— 
She was British. 


The waiter was shaken and hastened to act 
To prevent any more molestation: 
He thought of a scheme and applied it with tact, 
So Miss Fosdyke could eat yet remain in complete 
Isolation. 


The Empire is shrinking: we seem to have said 
To much of our power “Do svidaniya” 
Now that most of the world must be taken as Red— 
But if trouble is rife there is plenty of life 
In Britannia. 


Her buckler is buckled a little, her sword 
Is rusted and hardly efficient: 
How splendid to find there are corners abroad 
Where it’s pointless to brag! Merely showing the flag 
Is sufficient. ANTHONY BRODE 
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One Neck, One Chin, and 


HAKESPEARE’s period was not 

an expurgated one; yet when 

Olivia gave an inventory of her 
beauty (Jtem, Two lips, indifferent red; 
Item, ‘Two grey eyes, with lids to them; 
Item, One neck, one chin, and so forth) 
she did not go on to itemize the so 
forths. If the time were the present, 
and Olivia a film star or model, she 
would have continued: Bust 38 ins.; 
waist 22 ins.; hips 35 ins. 

In the putting across of what is called 
cheesecake, the commercial exploitation 
of feminine charm, the so forths are 
more important than the face. And of 
all the so forths it is those which com- 
prise the bust that are most purposefully 
pushed to the forefront of every photo- 
graph. Legs, now, are relutively retiring; 
it was in the 1920s that they reached, 
with the shortest skirts, their greatest 
influence. On the screen, leg appeal 
was epitomized by Marlene Dietrich; 
in Society by Doris Delevingne; 
and in magazines by the “It Girl.” 
To-day, in the battle for fame and 
fortune, it is the bust which is in the 
van. Hips bring up, with encircling 
movements, reinforcements from the 
rear; legs, although not actually non- 
combatant, are held in reserve: semi- 
secret weapons. 

The bust, of course, is not a modern 
accessory; the modernity lies in the 
manner in which it is deployed. The 
National Portrait Gallery reveals many 
bosoms—famous, gracious, noble and 
royal—the extent of the revelation being 
quite equal to that of to-day. But not 








By ALISON ADBURGHAM 


since Renaissance times, when alabaster 
shoulders joyously burst out from the 
strait-bodice of puritanism, has there 
been anything to parallel the pro- 
vocative flaunting that goes on in 
cheesecake circles; not in fashionable 
ones. Cheesecake, indeed, has nothing 
to do with the art of dressing or the 
dignities of the mode. Cheesecake is done 
up in unfashionable, although expensive 
wrappings; it is tastelessly packaged, 
like cheap cosmetics. 

There must, however, be no confusion 
about the exponents of cheesecake. 
“Set them down as spoils of oppor- 
tunity,” if you like, yet they are 
daughters of a comparatively new game, 
one which did not exist before the 
invention of photography. The first 
cheesecakes were the ‘Professional 
Beauties ” of the late nineteenth century, 
picture postcards of whom sold by the 
thousand. The term is misleading: 
Professional Beauty did not imply 
membership of an old profession. It 
came into use when actresses began to 
gain acceptance in drawing-rooms, and 
in consequence and to counter such, great 
efforts were made to raise the standard 
of aristocratic loveliness. Writing of 
the year 1880 Max Beerbohm said: 


“What the term ‘Professional 
Beauty’ signified, how any lady 
gained a right to it, we do not 
and may never know. It is certain, 
however, that there were many ladies 
of tone upon whom it was bestowed. 
They received special attention from 
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So Forth 


the Prince of Wales, and _ hostesses 
would move heaven and earth to have 
them in their rooms. ‘Their photo- 
graphs were on sale in the window of 
every shop. Crowds assembled every 
morning to see them start from 
Rotten Row.” 


Pre-eminent among Professional 
Beauties were Lady Lonsdale, Mrs. 
Wheeler, who always “appeared in 
black,” Mrs. Cornwallis West, and 
Mrs. Langtry. 

Those early Raphael Tuckeries with 
their S-bend figures (top so-ons exactly 
balancing bottom so-forths: 36 ins. 
18 ins.—36 ins.) were the pin-up girls 
of that age. Yet their figures, discipline | 
and corseted, discouraged as well as 
beckoned. What perverse magnetism 
the steel-busked corset had over the 
years! At least a century earlier Horace 
Walpole wrote of a young gentleman 
who had been overturned and terribly 
bruised by a lady’s Vulcanian Stays. 
“They now wear a steel busk down their 
middle and a rail of the same metal 
across their breasts. If a hero attempts 
to storm such strong lines, and comes 
to a close engagement, he must lie as 
ill at ease as St. Lawrence on his 
gridiron!” 

Small wonder that the redoubtable 
Professional Beauties were superseded 
in popular photographic appeal by a 
more yielding, more accessible type: the 
chocolate box girls, smiling, prinking, 
with large limpid eyes (pools), and 
dimpled chins. On calendars, magazine 
covers, and chocolate boxes they were 
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One Neck, One Chin, and 


HAKESPEARE’s period was not 

an expurgated one; yet when 

Olivia gave an inventory of her 
beauty (/tem, ‘Two lips, indifferent red; 
Item, ‘Two grey eyes, with lids to them; 
Item, One neck, one chin, and so forth) 
she did not go on to itemize the so 
forths. If the time were the present, 
and Olivia a film star or model, she 
would have continued: Bust 38 ins.; 
waist 22 ins.; hips 35 ins. 

In the putting across of what is called 
cheesecake, the commercial exploitation 
of feminine charm, the so forths are 
more important than the face. And of 
all the so forths it is those which com- 
prise the bust that are most purposefully 
pushed to the forefront of every photo- 
graph. Legs, now, are relatively retiring ; 
it was in the 1920s that they reached, 
with the shortest skirts, their greatest 
influence. On the screen, leg appeal 
was epitomized by Marlene Dietrich; 
in Society by Doris Delevingne; 
and in magazines by the “It Girl.” 
To-day, in the battle for fame and 
fortune, it is the bust which is in the 
van. Hips bring up, with encircling 
movements, reinforcements from the 
rear; legs, although not actually non- 
combatant, are held in reserve: semi- 
secret weapons. 

The bust, of course, is not a modern 
accessory; the modernity lies in the 
manner in which it is deployed. The 
National Portrait Gallery reveals many 
bosoms—famous, gracious, noble and 
royal—the extent of the revelation being 
quite equal to that of to-day. But not 











By ALISON ADBURGHAM 


since Renaissance times, when alabaster 
shoulders joyously burst out from the 
strait-bodice of puritanism, has there 
been anything to parallel the pro- 
vocative flaunting that goes on in 
cheesecake circles; not in fashionable 
ones. Cheesecake, indeed, has nothing 
to do with the art of dressing or the 
dignities of the mode. Cheesecake is done 
up in unfashionable, although expensive 
wrappings; it is tastelessly packaged, 
like cheap cosmetics. 

There must, however, be no confusion 
about the exponents of cheesecake. 
“Set them down as spoils of oppor- 
tunity,” if you like, yet they are 
daughters of a comparatively new game, 
one which did not exist before the 
invention of photography. The first 
cheesecakes were the ‘Professional 
Beauties ” of the late nineteenth century, 
picture postcards of whom sold by the 
thousand. The term is misleading: 
Professional Beauty did not imply 
membership of an old profession. It 
came into use when actresses began to 
gain acceptance in drawing-rooms, and 
in consequence and to counter such, great 
efforts were made to raise the standard 
of aristocratic loveliness. Writing of 
the year 1880 Max Beerbohm said: 


“What the term ‘Professional 
Beauty’ signified, how any lady 
gained a right to it, we do not 
and may never know. It is certain, 
however, that there were many ladies 
of tone upon whom it was bestowed. 
They received special attention from 
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the Prince of Wales, and hostesses 
would move heaven and earth to have 
them in their rooms. ‘Their photo- 
graphs were on sale in the window of 
every shop. Crowds assembled every 
morning to see them start from 
Rotten Row.” 


Pre-eminent among Professional 
Beauties were Lady Lonsdale, Mrs. 
Wheeler, who always “appeared in 
black,” Mrs. Cornwallis West, and 
Mrs. Langtry. 

Those early Raphael Tuckeries with 
their S-bend figures (top so-ons exactly 
balancing bottom so-forths: 36 ins. 
18 ins.—36 ins.) were the pin-up girls 
of that age. Yet their figures, discipline | 
and corseted, discouraged as well as 
beckoned. What perverse magnetism 
the steel-busked corset had over the 
years! At least a century earlier Horace 
Walpole wrote of a young gentleman 
who had been overturned and terribly 
bruised by a lady’s Vulcanian Stays. 
“They now wear a steel busk down their 
middle and a rail of the same metal 
across their breasts. If a hero attempts 
to storm such strong lines, and comes 
to a close engagement, he must lie as 
ill at ease as St. Lawrence on his 
gridiron!” 

Small wonder that the redoubtable 
Professional Beauties were superseded 
in popular photographic appeal by a 
more yielding, more accessible type: the 
chocolate box girls, smiling, prinking, 
with large limpid eyes (pools), and 
dimpled chins. On calendars, magazine 
covers, and chocolate boxes they were 
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usually treated as head-and-shoulders 
subjects in encircling frames: cameos in 
camisoles. They had an amateurish 
look. ‘To-day, publicity agents see to 
the professional touch. 

It is these publicity agents, we are led 
to believe, who decide how inflationary 
shall be the curves, how low the neck- 
line, how deep the cleavage. With 
calculating detachment they go to work 
as though on a physical geography map: 
sketching in marking the 
mountain tips, shading the sweep of the 
valleys. 


contours, 


It is nothing whatsoever to do 
with fashion; it is all to do with shape. 
And the owner of the shape, the film or 
television 


actress, the photographer’s 


model, is just so much raw material to 
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be worked up into a glossy finished 


product: no accomplice she, just a 
sport of the commercial game. ‘This 


may be true enough of some young 
starlets, prematurely snatched from their 
home hemispheres by 
petitions ; 


beauty com- 
but what of the arch ex- 
ponents of cheesecake, those who reach 
the pent-house at the top? Do they 
really get there without knowing how? 
It makes an _ enchanting legend 

particularly as told by Cecil Beaton: 

“* She [Marilyn Monroe] has rocketed 
from obscurity to become our post- 
war sex symbol—the pin-up girl of an 
age. T'ransfigured by the garish marvel 
of Technicolor and CinemaScope, she 
walks like an undulating _ basilisk, 


scorching everything in her path but 
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the rosemary bushes. Her voice has 
the sensuality of silk or velvet. But 
the real marvel lies in the paradox- 
somehow we know that this extra- 
ordinary performance is pure charade, 
a little girl’s caricature of Mae West. 
The puzzling truth is that Miss Monroe 
is a make-believe siren, unsophisticated 
as a Rhine maiden, innocent as a 
sleepwalker. She is an urchin pretend- 
ing to be grown up...” 


This thrice-married maiden, this un- 


sophisticated sex symbol, has done 
well with sophisticated Mr. Beaton: he 
has succumbed to the little girl illusion. 
But his tribute, 


written 


although recent, was 
Royal Per- 
The line-up of film stars in 


before the 
formance. 


Film 


the foyer on that occasion must surely 


have killed all little-girl myths stone 
dead. Anita Ekberg, appearing carved 
out like some mermaid figure-head 


breasting the waves, could have hid no 


hope in that bosom of con- 
Brigette 
Bardot, candidly Gallic, made no attempt 
to plead innocent. And Miss Monroe in, 
golden gown depending from 


the uttermost reaches of a brazen bust 


being 
sidered a make-believe siren. 


just in, a 


was she a little girl pretending to be 
grown up? 

Nature may have intended Marilyn 
for threading daisy-chains, but is she 
really sleep-walking when she glides 
through the meadows “‘like an undulat- 
ing basilisk”? Mr. Beaton’s valediction 
was charming: ‘Like Giradoux’s 
she is only fifteen; and she will 
never die.” 


Ondine, 
But less hyper-sensitive 
plates record other impressions. ‘The 
valediction of the man on the pavement 
when the stars depart is more likely to 
be a plain rendering of the first two 
lines of the 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my 

possessing, 


And like enough 
estimate. 


eighty-seventh sonnet: 


thou know’st thy 


Girthe ry 


Rhyme 
for Hollywood Daughters 


HIRTY-one, thirty-two, 

Nothing for you; 
Thirty-three, thirty-four, 
Wait at the door; 
Thirty-five, thirty-six, 
Telly and pics; 
thirty-eight, 
Kid, you’re great; 
Thirty-nine, 


Thirty-seven, 


forty and forty-one, 
Too much bosom is worse than none. 


( Tradit.) 
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Cheesecake and the Uneonscious 


N the subject of cheesecake, 

“tout est dit en l’on vient trop 

tard dans un monde trop vieux.”’ 
As a sales technique it is probably older 
and more universal than any other. 
It has even been employed, in a cir- 
cumspect manner, for the advancement 
of Christianity. One of the most out- 
standing examples of the contemporary 
use of cheesecake in the ecclesiastical or 
in any other field was sponsored by the 
Anglican Church in 1954 when Miss 
Graham Turnbull, the Vegetable Venus 
of Gosforth, performed the Dance of the 
Seven Veils (“Dad sat up all night to 
sew the sequins on the costume I wore 
under them”) in the local church hall 
in order to raise the money to buy a 
length of coronation carpet for the 
church itself. 

That the modern professors of adver- 
tising should only recently have realized 
its importance for their business is 
probably due less to any lingering respect 
for outmoded standards of propriety 
than to the level at which the game, 
as it must be called, of advertising 
is played. 

The deliberate efforts of publicity 
men to stimulate the libido of potential 
clients are, however, unlikely to rival the 
effortless success with which their un- 
conscious minds spontaneously perform 
the same task. 

A superficial study of the advertise- 
ments appearing in the Press reveals the 
remarkable extent to which the power 
of cheesecake is unwittingly exploited 
by anyone with anything to sell. In the 
case of furniture, for example, it could 
hardly be fortuitous that bedroom suites 
should be described not as in Chippen- 
dale or Queen Anne style but simply, 
and with a more direct appeal, as in 
“reproduction” style; that these suites 
usually include what the advertiser calls 
a tallboy rather than a cupboard may be 
supposed to enhance, in the eyes of the 
purchasers, the stylistic merits of the 
whole. Similarly, the offer to dispose of 
a strip projector “in unrepeatable 
conditions” is likely to arouse the 
sensual appetites of any normally con- 
stituted person, however alien to these 
desires the actual practical import of 
such an offer may be. In certain instances 
the symbolical expression of cheesecake 
in the advertisement columius of the 


By ROBIN IRONSIDE 
newspapers is more difficult to interpret. 
We may distinctly perceive the element 
of cheesecake in the offer for sale of a 
“Mighty atom air-drill, pop rivet, hand 
holding pliers, lazy tongs and skin-pins, 
including dollies,” but this highly 
suggestive catalogue defies any attempts 
at detailed exegesis. 

If we admit, as we must, the wide- 
spread incidence of the unconscious 
use of cheesecake, we are driven, 
inevitably, to consider how far this 
unconscious activity may be obscured 
by symbolical expression, and _ its 
practice therefore be still more wide- 
spread than could reasonably be inferred 
by any observer other than a qualified 
psychologist. The list of female sex 
symbols, according to the standard 
literature, includes such a diversity of 
objects as bags, pockets, caverns, rings, 
targets, muffs, front 
windows, cages, stoves, 
drawers. 


doors, rooms, 
boats and 
This variety raises a host of 
questions to which no answer can be 
attempted here. But it can be said that 
the text of the advertisements for any 
article which is also an acknowledged 
female sex symbol makes very curious 
reading for anyone who may be 
prepared to concede its dual significance. 
For such enlightened persons the 
phenomenon of cheesecake is no more 
than a symptom, temporarily con- 
spicuous, of one of the perennial pre- 
occupations of humanity. They are not 


deceived by the accusations of vulgarity 
with which it has been violently assailed, 
and they are aware of the ambivalence in 
those who are repelled by the salesman’s 
habit of re-christening with the feminine 
diminutive nearly every commodity 
that could conceivably bear it. Modern 
psychology has apparently accepted the 
interesting idea that the disgusting and 
the delicious are apt to be synonymous, 
and if the allure of such words as 
featurette or kitchenette inspires us with 
repugnance we should ask ourselves 
whether this is not because their 
erogenous quality has touched us too 
sharply and too profoundly. 

If there is anything regrettable in the 
modern use of cheesecake as an imple- 
ment of publicity it is not its vulgarity 
but in its obsessively illogical application. 
Reason would surely suggest that the 
sale to men of electric razors, collars or 
ties would be most effectively promoted 
by a publicity campaign featuring the 
charms of a Marilyn Monroe or an 
Audrey Hepburn; and, conversely, that 
women would be more eager to spend 
their money on fur coats or lace under- 
clothes if pressed to do so by advertise- 
ments in which the text was supported 
by pictures of a Victor Mature or a 
Gregory Peck. On the whole, however, 


the reverse is true, and such an 


irrational state of affairs is only partially 
explained by the fact that we live in an 
age in which the Common Man is 
apt also to be a crazy, 
personality. 


mixed-up 
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MATEUR Paotographer is not 
interested in  ‘‘cheesecake,” 
though it did once admit that 

“even cheesecake can be artistic and 
good photography.” To show its 
readers the proper approach to nude 
studies the magazine criticizes the 
composition of those which it publishes. 
Whereas the layman, deplorably, tends 
to see only naked women, the expert 
sees them overlaid with triangles, right 
angles, spirals, zigzags and even dollar 
Small line sketches of the 
portraits are reproduced with these 
geometrical devices superimposed, so 
that everyone shall know what to look 
for. Thus, a dressing-room study of two 
chorus girls (the farther one bare from the 
midriff up) is commended for this reason: 
“The overlapping triangles created 
by the two girls link them together, 
while providing an impression of depth, 
and the girl farthest from the camera is 
given principality because she fits the 
larger triangle and is lighter in tone.” 
From this the student realizes exactly 
why it was that his attention was drawn 
to the girl farther from the camera. He 
however, that even in the 
educated eye of Amateur Photographer 
the picture has “tremendous subject 
interest.” The beginner may find it 


signs. 


notes, 


Moithers Me Too By E. 


more difficult to understand the assess- 
ment of another study, a frontal view of 
a nude (frontal views are liable to be 


described as ‘‘honest,” ‘‘sincere” and 
“lacking in false modesty.”) The 
editorial squiggle imposed on this 


study consists of a wavy, vertical line 
running down the body, crossed by two 
horizontal, parallel lines, one through 
the eyeballs and the other through the 
bust. The picture is, indeed, a felicitous 
blend of lines and curves, but (the 
beginner may ask) why give the 
photographer the credit for designing 
the woman? 

Let us assume, however, that the 
amateur has gained some idea of what 
is needed and is now ready to start 
taking nude photographs (it is supposed 
that he has grown out of photographing 
kittens in jugs). 

His first requirement is a model. 
The experts, he will find, are ready to 
give him any advice on the subject, 
except how to get hold of one. Accord- 
ing to Miss Joan Craven, a_ high 
priestess of this cult, “If you have not 
very much experience of figure photo- 
graphy it is better to engage a pro- 
fessional model. She will not be 
embarrassed and spoil your pictures by 
having a self-conscious expression.” 
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S. TURNER 
Mr. Walden Hammond says “I 
favour strangers rather than friends, 


who may expect to be idealized.” He 
thinks professional models are often 
duii and expressionless, ‘“‘ whereas 
amateurs are often at the top of their 
agreeable form in enthusiastic endeavour 
to express the emotion demanded of the 
moment.” 

Obviously the aspirant must make 
his own decision as between amateur 
After all, he 
knows his own friends best. He will 
also have a fair idea whether his wife 
and family are likely to give 
whole-hearted 
new hobby. 


and professional models. 


him 
encouragement in_ his 


The next problem is where to take the 
photographs. In a reminiscent article Mr. 
S. D. Jouhar admits that out-of-doors 
studies are “difficult.” Especially were 
they difficult, it seems, in war-time, 
when ll with cameras were 
suspect. Mr. Jouhar recalls that during 
the late war 


persons 


‘“much time was wasted 
extricating myself from the clutches of 
the law.”’ It is a fascinating thought 
that a photographer can secure release 
from arrest by a plea that he is merely 
proposing to take nude photographs. 
Mr. Jouhar had his successes; his article 
is illustrated by a war-time shot of two 
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nymphs on the edge of a deep bomb- 
crater. His preference, however, is for 
figures “‘posed in sand dunes or wet 
sand.” 

Not every amateur photographer has 
a studio. Miss Joan Craven faces up to 
this problem in an article entitled 
“Beginners, Please.” She says “Maybe 
you have a garage or could borrow one, 
and you can always borrow a sheet.” 
The garage may well be full of “‘old oil 
drums, lengths of hose-pipe and what 
have you,” but, she says, “there is 
beauty in the oddest things.” Her 
article is illustrated by several enchant- 
ing studies of garage art. One of them 
shows a silhouetted girl in an attitude of 
supplication before an oil drum. In 
another the girl is holding aloft a large 
reel of sticky paper, the ends of which 
trail gracefully down. 

We shall never know how many 
readers sought to act on Miss Craven’s 
instructions. I have tried, not too 
successfully, to reconstruct the sort of 
dialogue which may well have been 
heard in Orpington and Harrow: “‘I 
say, old man, do you mind if I borrow 
your garage to-morrow night?”’—** Not 
at all. What do you want it for?” 
“Well, actually, I want to photograph 
naked women in it”—‘‘Oh, by all 
means. I'll get some of the junk taken 
out” —‘‘No, no, I want the junk, but 
perhaps you could lend me an electric 
radiator?” 

I found myself wondering, anxiously, 
how the photographer’s wife contrived 
to brush aside questions like “Why is 
that pretty lady in the garage with 
Daddy?” Again, I tried to put myself 
in the position of an educated police- 
man (that is, a policeman who once 
dipped into a volume of Krafft-Ebing) 
when, peering through a lighted chink 
in the garage door at ‘The Cedars,” he 
sees a respectable householder taking 
pictures of a nude tottering on one leg 
on an oil drum with festoons of gummed 
paper around her. 

Industriously I searched the cor- 
respondence columns of Amateur Photo- 
grapher, looking for letters from readers 
who might have encountered difficulties 
in following Miss Craven’s advice. I 
did not find any. Indeed it must be 
assumed that no complaints were 
received, for Miss Craven is still a valued 
contributor. A recent article by her tells 
how to combine nude studies with 
“Jucillographs.” This operation involves 


first photographing the motions of a 
swinging torch and then superimposing 
the girl on the resulting geometrical 
pattern. Focusing the camera on the 
torch is a tiresome task which means 
lying on one’s back on the floor, and 
“should be relegated to an enthusiastic 
young brother.” ‘Those of a scientific 
or mechanical mind, says Miss Craven, 
can no doubt work out parabolas of 
pre-determined shapes and sizes, but 
“this sort of thing moithers me.” 
What may moither her neophytes is the 
problem of getting rid of that enthusi- 
astic young brother before the second 
part of the operation is begun. 

In an earlier article, entitled ‘‘ Photo- 
graph Your Nightmares,’’ Miss Craven 
explains how to portray nudes 
struggling with long coiled springs. 
““Number Five was a beast to do,” she 
admits. ‘It took ages to get the girl into 
the sloping coil.” But on the whole 
she finds nightmare photography well 
worth while, and exclaims ‘‘What fun 











“You need liaison between U.N. forces? 
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the psycho-analyst can have with the 
results!” 

After much research I came across a 
troubled letter in the files of Amateur 
Photographer from “M. J.” of Man- 
chester, who writes: “ 1 would appreciate 
if you would explain when a nude 
figure comes under the acts relating 
to obscenity.” The answer was as 
unhelpful as it was regretful: “We are 
sorry to have to tell you that there is no 
legal definition dividing the acceptable 
nude photograph from the one that is 
considered obscene.” 

Those who lack the nerve to take up 
nude figure photography, who feel that 
there is too ill-defined a line between 
the accolade of a full-page reproduction 
in Amateur Photographer and a ride in a 
Black Maria, have another course open 
to them. ‘They can always send away 


for a set of those art figure studies 
advertised in the back of the magazine. 
It’s not the same as taking your own, 
but it’s probably safer. 


= 
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I speak all language.” 
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HAT an impossible place the 
House of Commons is these 
days. On Monday Com- 
mander Noble was due to make his 
Foreign Office debut. There were some 
interesting questions to which most 
Members were doubtless anxious to 
hear the answers, but in the event only 
four Foreign Office questions were 
taken at all and the time instead dis- 
sipated in two insane wrangles. The 
first was about Mr. Braine’s allegation 
that Mr. Wedgwood Benn was Nasser’s 
lackey. ‘“‘Whether he still . . . whether 
he still . . . whether he still...” Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn repeated over and 
over again above the uproar, like a 

needle that has stuck. 
The second was about the question 
whether the captured Sinai cache told 
us anything more than we already knew 
about Russian arms in Egypt. The first 


gramophone 








of these disturbances was, as the Speaker 
justly ruled, the less serious because the 
sillier. A lackey is a paid servant 
and he could not believe that Mr. Braine 
intended seriously to suggest that 
Mr. Benn was in Colonel Nasser’s paid 
service. It was just abuse, and words, 
as Mr. Evelyn Waugh has said, were 
never intended to be a means of com- 
munication. As to the second it seems 
from Commander Noble’s answer that 
we did not learn from the cache any- 
thing about Russian arms that we did 
not know already. If so, it was a 
legitimate question to ask why Mr. 
Thorneycroft used the “dis- 
closed,” but Mr. Stokes is an old 
enough Parliamentary hand to know 
how to put his questions without 
violating the rules of order and turning 
the House into a_ shambles. The 
wisdom, wit and patience of the Speaker 
during all this 
beyond praise. 

Through it Mr. Henry Brooke sat 
on the Treasury bench with a patch 
over his right eye, acquired before and 
not during the sitting of the House—the 
result of an offensive action by a twig 
when he was gardening. 

After that a good, dull, important 
debate on Civil Aviation, which was just 
what the House needed. In it appeared 
a number of curious suggestions of 
which the most curious was Mr. 
Cronin’s, that people who fly from 
London to Paris do not want lunch. 
Then an adjournment debate by Mr. 
David Price on Hungary, which showed 
the sympathy of all parts of the House 
with the Hungarians, but showed also, 
alas, how very little we could do about 
it. More generous relief and easier 
immigration regulations was about the 
sum, and on Tuesday Mr. Deedes for 
the Home Office made a_ generally 
welcome promise of these. 


word 


tedious rubbish are 


The House had expected a statement 
from the Prime Minister on ‘Tuesday 
on the ticklish question of our with- 
drawal from Port Said. Instead it was 
met with the news of his illness. There 
is in the House a pleasant tradition of 
generosity towards personal misfortune 
which shows itself even at moments of 
the highest tension, and Mr. Griffiths 
honoured this tradition. The statement 
was postponed until Thursday, and 
even when it came Mr. Butler could 
only plead that the Foreign Secretary 
had not yet spoken at the United 
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Nations, so he could not carry us very 
much farther—not nearly far enough to 
please either the Socialists who wanted 
us to go out at once or Mr. Julian 
Amery who wanted a pledge of inter- 
national control of the Canal. The 
ovation of the afternoon went to 
Captain Waterhouse. Genial cheers 
came from all parts of the House. The 
Captain purred, though what were the 
proportions of irony, admiration and 
derision in the cheers it would be hard 
to say. The House equally did not get 
very much farther over the “collusion” 
mystery. Mr. Butler said that he stood 








Qaniegs 


Mr. Anthony Nutting 


by “‘the categorical statement” of the 
Foreign Secretary, but then, as Mr. 
Grimond pointed out, the Foreign 
Secretary’s statement was not at all 
categorical. 

The Prime Minister’s illness left 
somewhat unexpectedly—the Lords as 
the centre of Tuesday’s interest, with 
a nice little debate about West Indian 
immigrants. The gist of it was that the 
West Indians had behaved very well, 
but that it would be a bit difficult if 
unemployment should begin to show 
itself. Some regulations might then be 
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necessary. ‘“We don’t want to lose you, 
but we don’t think you ought to come,” 
seemed to be their lordships’ theme 
song. 

But Tuesday also brought to the 
Commons the news of the departure of 
a very old familiar face. There can be 
few who have agreed with Stanley Evans 
in all his opinions. There can be none, 
however much they may have dis- 
agreed, who are not the sadder for the 
loss of one of Parliament’s best loved 
and most honoured Members—one who 
has done almost more than any other 
Member to keep alive the tradition of 
fearless independence. Parliament will 
be a great deal poorer for the loss of 
him. 

The next day brought an even heavier 


personal blow with the death of 
Sir Rhys Hopkin Morris, another 





Mr. Stanley Evans 


sturdy fighter for independence until 
independence was swallowed up in 
impartiality when he was called to the 
Chairman’s seat in which he had been 
presiding only the previous evening. 
Under-Secretaries are getting a 
slightly better deal these days. Mr. 
Profumo was allowed to kick off on 
Monday and Mr. Powell on Wednesday. 
Rent, for all its importance, is not a 
subject that has ever aroused the dis- 
interested excitement of anyone except 
Ricardo. Conservative Members had a 
more interesting engagement upstairs 
and their benches were sparsely occupied 





when Mr. Powell rose to move the 
Rent Bill. Socialists were more 
numerous. The literary honour of the 
Front Bench needed salvaging, for the 
Minister of Transport had just spoken 
of “dualling” one part of the Great 
North Road and his Parliamentary 
Secretary of “detrunking” another part. 
Mr. Powell brought to the Rent 
Restriction Bill that same mastery of 
minutiz which he once gave to the 
more entertaining topic of Herodotus, 
and no one could catch him out in his 
knowledge of the bill or shake his 
contention that the present system both 
kept occupiable premises unoccupied 
and involved the most arbitrary 
inequalities between one tenant and 
another. To Mr. Mitchison, the Laird 
of Carradale, the bill was ‘‘ preposterous 

. iniquitous . . . ill-timed . . . harsh 

misconceived.”’” Words, he said, 
failed him—but not, alas, until he had 
spoken for nearly three quarters of an 
hour. 

It suited Mr. Sandys well enough 
that attention should be diverted from 
his bill to other topics. Mr. Sandys is 
not so foolish as to like the limelight 
when he can get by without it. He 
accomplished a few years ago the 
considerable Parliamentary feat of de- 
nationalizing steel almost without any- 
body noticing it. He would be only too 
glad if he could abolish rent restriction 
in the same way. He could not quite do 
that, but there was little heart in the 

















heckling of him. It will take a great deal 
more than that to get down so tough a 
man as Mr. Sandys. The Sandys, 
emphatically, are not running out. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLis 


Anything Can Happen 


“Tf anything should happen to you, your wife will get £20 MONTHLY 


and £1000 in CASH...” 


Insurance Advertisement 


NY day, anywhere, anything can happen to any man 


As sure as anything happened to Queen Anne. 


Old soldiers are the only exception; to them, they say, 


Anything never happens; they simply fade away. 


Generals, however, do not come under this head: 


When anything happens to them it happens in bed. 


When anything happened to Charles the Second 


It took an unconscionable time, or so he reckoned; 


And until anything happens we are all, no matter how sick, 


By the Prayer Book collectively classified as the quick; 


Our instinct it is continuously to try 


To prevent anything from happening and never say die. 
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In the City 
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Saving without too Many Tears 


HAMMERING always makes 

Throgmorton Street fretful. Much 
as it loves private enterprise and its 
differential awards the City still has a 
vested interest in equality of opportunity. 
It thrives on financial equanimity and 
predictable oscillations of the trade 
cycle. Cataclysms it hates, for when the 
conventions are down the Street becomes 
a bear-garden and a bull-ring and there 
is danger on all sides. 

The unrest of the past weeks has left 
many casualties. A few of the luckier 
or slicker operators have made rich 
killings, but most investors have been 
cornered by the slump in oil shares and 
Government securities, and commission- 
men have suffered from the general 
decline in dealings. Between the alarms 
of July and the reckoning of mid- 
November, prices fluttered with every 
move in the Suez wrangle—down with 
the ultimatum to Egypt, up with the 
cease fire, and so on—but during this 
period BP sagged from 174 to 123s., 
Burmah from 112 to 77s., Shell from 
163 to 140s. Shares in chemicals, cars, 
steel, electricals and engineering also 
took very hard knocks. 

The slump coincided with a new 
Government attempt to increase 
National Savings, and there can be little 
doubt that support for Lord Mackintosh 
has drawn some of the ozone from 
Throgmorton Street. Between August, 
when the new issue of Savings Certifi- 
cates was launched, and the end of 
October, sales of certificates totalled 





£140 m., indicating a weekly rate of 
saving three times as high as a year ago. 
The new certificates yield about 4} per 
cent tax-free when held to maturity, 





for the small investor who is 


and 
looking for nominal capital security and 
a smart return there is nothing better 
on the market. 

In the City the new certificates are 


not enormously popular. It is argued 
that the interest rate (“unrealistic”) 
pushes up the cost of servicing other 
savings and loans to the inflationary 
bursting point—which means merely 
that the very existence of this gilt- 
edged refuge for idle money makes 
commercial borrowing increasingly ex- 
pensive. It is also argued that the fine 
record of the Savings movement is 
largely fictitious, that the bulk of new 
savings consist of old savings transferred 
to another drawer. There is evidence 
to support this view in the fact that a 
high proportion of the new certificates 
and Defence bonds issued are retailed 
in large parcels to customers who are 
obviously neither small nor new savers. 

But this was bound to happen, and 
it is too early yet to say whether the 
new design of National Savings will earn 
its more costly keep. One thing is 





VV" In the Country 


Alibi for Arcady 
HE reasons people give when they 
are asked why they choose to live 
in the country, as opposed to in a town, 
are varied except in this respect—that 
they are uniformly untrue. 

Some of us will say that we prefer our 
draughty cottage to a London flat 
because it is more comfortable; others, 
no more honest, will pretend that it is 
healthier there. And, driven to defend 
their habitat, they will say they are 
indifferent to draughts or even maintain 
that dampness is a positive panacea. 
I know of some people who settled in a 
remote Somerset village, seeking quiet- 
ness. They maintain they have found 
it and are apparently deaf to the fourteen 
small petrol-engines surrounding them, 
the noise of which perforates the night. 
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certain however—that the slump in 
equities has frightened away a large 
number of marginal investors. 
“Dabbling on the Stock Exchange” 
has proved once again to be a very 
risky business for people with small 
savings. For the time being the 
squirrels cannot do better than hoard 
their nuts with the building societies, 
reputable hire-purchase finance houses 
and National Savings. If they are 
reasonably optimistic and can afford to 
take a small risk there is always the 
sanctuary of the unit trusts. 


The one bright spot in the markets 
(if we exclude the ever-temperamental 
Kaffirs) is the shipping section. It’s an 
ill wind etcetera... The promise of 
feverish activity in the yards and sea 
lanes has caused a revival of interest in 
shipping shares of all kinds, and most of 
them now stand as high as at any time 
this year. P. & O., Liner Holding, 
Cunard, Furness Withy and Court Line 
have all be strongly supported. Any 
port in a storm. MaMMON 


And I have met others who say that they 
sought peace in the countryside and will 
stoutly affirm that they found it there; 
in spite of the fact that they are, like all 
country people, immersed in gossip, 
slander and petty feuds. Personally, 
I’m beginning to think that people live 
in the country only because nothing is 
so dear to them as their complaints. 

Of course 1’m more honest myself. 
I don’t pretend the country is cheaper, 
quieter, healthier or more _ peaceful. 
1 know that I like it because it gives me 
certain sensuous experiences which | 
cannot do without. I am, for instance, 
morbidly attached to the smell of 
leather and have kept up a stable for 
twenty years in order to indulge my 


nose. And then there is, of course, 
beetroot. It is my mania to grow 
beetroot. Not because I like eating it. 


To tell the truth, I am indifferent to its 
flavour. But who can resist the thrill of 
skinning a cooked beetroot? It does 
come off. It skids off to reveal a crimson 
more crimson than any rose. ‘Then, 
slicing it, you see the patterns on each 
piece as they sliver into the vinegar. 
Somebody now remarks that these 
cannot be valid reasons either why | 
live in my ditch; because, as they point 
out, leather is obtainable in cities and 
so is beetroot too. I’m not grateful for 
these observations. Confession never 
was very profitable. 
RonaLp DuNcAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Officers, Also Gentlemen 


Gallant Gentlemen. FE 
Joseph, 18/- 


S. Turner. Michael 


HE phrase ‘an officer and a 

gentleman,” which persists in the 

Army Act to the annoyance of 
Labour M.P.s and others, is more com- 
prehensive than its originators probably 
intended, for the conduct of an officer 
and the conduct of a gentleman have 
not always been necessarily identical. 
The code of good manners accepted 
to-day (against which, under Section 16 
of the Army Act, an officer commits an 
offence if he gives a dud cheque or 
writes an anonymous letter to his C.O.) 
derives less from the gentry than from 
the middle classes. Its basis is the 
avoidance of giving offence to others, 
an obligation which the gentleman, 
before his position became imperilled 
by the inroads of democracy, by no 
means always admitted. 

A couple of centuries ago bravery 
was talent enough to secure for an 
officer the devotion of his men, no 
matter how odd his behaviour in other 
respects. Only as his professional 
skills became more complicated did it 
become clear that the correspondence 
between the characteristics of an officer 
and the characteristics of a gentleman 
had been largely accidental. 

Colonel Percy Kirke, of ‘ Kirke’s 
Lambs,” was reputed “‘a loud-mouthed 
lecher, who allowed his officers and men 
to lie drunk in the streets all night” and 
who, when Governor of ‘Tangier, 
appointed his mistress’s brother Garrison 
Chaplain; nevertheless his men would 
follow him everywhere. Yet two 
hundred years later, for conduct far less 
unbridled—he had forced a younger 
officer, in the middle of the night, to go 
through his sword exercises in a state of 
nudity—Lieutenant Greer of the 46th 
Regiment found himself pilloried in the 
press, an object of national execration. 
Impudence and were no 
longer enough. 

In Gallant Gentlemen FE. S. Turner 
has made an exceptionally interesting 
examination of the officer’s changing 


swagger 


status between 1600 and the present 
day. It is a light-hearted book, but it is 
certainly not frivolous. On the contrary 
it is a serious contribution to the art 
of “‘man-management”’ and ought to 
be read not only by all officers of 
the forces but by everyone privileged to 
be in charge of men. 

Some standards, as he shows, are 
perdurable; in 1642 the Earl of Essex 
wrote “I shall desire every officer by 


love and affable courage to command his 
soldiers,” and the maxim was still in use 
in 1942. Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen 
acted truly as becomes an officer in any 
century. On the other hand, changes 
seen easily enough to-day to have been 
for the better met dogged opposition, and 
not only from bull-headed conservatism. 
It may have been a bad thing that John 
Boscawen Savage should have been 
commissioned into the 91st Foot at the 
age of two; but he became a major- 
general and a knight. Wolfe was an 
ensign at fourteen, Napier at twelve, 
Sir William Gomm at nine. Confronted 
by such examples, no one could take his 
oath that infant 
invariably wrong. 

It was probably immoral that com- 
missions and promotions 
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commissioning was 


could be 


obtained by monetary payment irrespec- 
tive of the qualities of the purchaser; 
yet officers like Sir Henry Havelock 
(‘I was purchased over by three sots 
and two fools’), who spoke out against 
the principle, did not disdain to 
accelerate their own promotion by its 
agency, and in most cases it seems to 
have worked very well—well enough 
to satisfy Wellington, at any rate, who 
was no light judge of officers. 

All the same, an unthinking devotion 
to tradition probably hampered the 
development of the forces seriously 
until, during the world wars, officers 
had to be found from ‘‘men lacking 
nicknames, calling each other ‘ Mister,’ 
trying to carry their own valises; men 
with no desire to attend race-meetings, 
who had sat in no saddles but those of 
bicycles; men who sat about the mess 
and read, instead of swinging on 
chandeliers” and proved in many cases 
to be as capable of commanding 
as their Regular colleagues. 
To-day, officers are almost completely 
professional in their attitude, gentlemen 
no more, and no less, than their bank 
managers or their solicitors. 


soldiers 


Yet if the forces of reaction should 
ever feel the need of a weapon against 


the advancing tide of service democracy 
they have an argument to hand that 


no candid soldier will dispute. The 
regiments which to-day are most con- 
spicuous for bravery and dash are those 
in which the old-fashioned tradition of 
the gentleman remains _ strongest; 
namely, the cavalry and the Guards. 
Mr. Turner’s book shows plainly 
enough why this should be so. It also 
shows, alas, that it it not likely to 
remain so for ever. B. A. YOUNG 


In Clear Focus 
The Loving Eye. William 
Hogarth Press, 13/6 


Looking out of his 


Sansom. 


window one 
morning across the back gardens spring- 
fresh with leaves, birds and the roving, 
secret life of cats, Matthew Ligne sees 
in a window opposite a “strange new 
woman.” What happens after that? To 
tell the truth, nothing very much. 
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Matthew is reluctant to meet the girl for 
fear of destroying an illusion; his man, 
Leslie, arranges things; the girl is young, 
sweet and pretty; they love: they marry. 

William Sansom’s new novel has no 
great strength of plot or even of char- 
acterization. Despite the influence of 
Henry Green on both style and subject 
matter, the author does not attempt the 
many stresses and strains of relationship 
that build up a Henry Green novel. He 
has his own qualities and they are enough 
to keep us reading to the end. The surface 
brilliance of his prose is almost unequalled 
in these days when writers tend towards 
an increasing plainness. ‘The passages 
written by Leslie in his “near-queer” 
idiom are a delight. Mr. Sansom’s eye is 
indeed a loving eye as he picks out every 
detail of these back gardens with their 
birds, beasts and flowers, their new 
spring life, their moments of human 
drama. He presents us with a world in 
little. ‘This is, as the publishers rightly 
claim, Mr. Sansom at his best. 

O. M. 


Fit for a King. F.J. Corbitt. Odhams, 16/- 

Mr. Corbitt was Deputy Comptroller 
of Supply at Buckingham Palace and he 
has written just the kind of book that 
will appeal to those who, whatever their 
motive, like to know about the mechanics 
of Royal feeding, State occasions and the 
annual progresses from home to home. 
The book is packed with deteil and | 
found it fascinating. George VI liked an 
egg with his tea. Mr. Corbitt once took 
the Queen of the Netherlands for a 
housemaid. The Queen and her Mother 
both like asparagus. During the war 
there was alarm when Tabasco sauce 
and tooth-picks both ran out. However, 
all was not lost. The following week 
Mr. Corbitt was able to reassure the 
King that a consignment of ten thousand 
toothpicks had arrived. 

Repeated and detailed references to 
royal tempers, indeed, make one wonder 
slightly whether, despite the breathless 
awe of the narration, the subtly un- 
flattering picture is quite unintentional. 


Solution ta last week's crossword 


The book will interest historians of the 
Monarchy, lovers of gossip and the 
unregenerate. c 6 Sx, 


My Siberian Life. M. 
Max Parrish, 25/- 
Home-sick for Siberia, the writer has 

happy memories of boyhood days in the 

land of wolves and exiles near remote 

Lake Baikal. He grew up there as com- 

fortably as if by the Thames, qualified 

as a mining engineer, dredged the frozen 
beds of Arctic rivers for gold, extracted 
mineral salts from the lake and finally 
transferred his technical abilities to the 

Dead Sea area. 

Jewish and revolutionary by descent, 
he has been opposed to both Czarism 
and Bolshevism but always, in spite of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions and 
an incidental spell of imprisonment, 
more interested in potash than in 
politics. By force of circumstance he has 
come in contact with men so notable as 
Kropotkin, Rasputin, Kerensky, Trotsky 
and Kolchak, and he is able to dis- 
entangle the complex story, full of 
stupidities and cruelties, of Siberia’s 
attempt to remain free from Communist 
control. 

His book though well translated is 
pedestrian in manner and spoilt by a 
break from autobiography to history. 
Material adequate for two volumes is 
pushed awkwardly into one but it is 
material that historians must take 
seriously into account. LP, 


A. Novomeysky 


The Presence of Grace. J. F. 
Gollancz, 13/6 


Mr. Powers has 
collection of stories, Prince of Darkness, 


Powers. 


followed his first 
with an even finer collection. All but 
one are set in the world of the American 
Catholic presbytery. The characters are 
pastors, curates, holy-gadget salesmen 
and pious ladies. ‘The tone is sharp, 
observant and ironical, but it is also 
charitable. Three generations ago there 
would have been sickly sentiment or 
hysterical revulsion. A generation ago it 
would have been all harsh satire about 
the corruptions of ambition and the 
assaults of American commercialism on 
ecclesiastical purity. ‘To-day the balance 
is regained. 

The unusual setting is not the whole 
point of the stories, as one might fear. 
Mr. Powers is a very remarkable writer, 
inventive, mature, subtle in varying his 
stance. One never feels that if he went 
on writing his acid would turn to sugar 
and his charity become floppy. The 
interaction of a businessman’s State 
with a Universal Church gives Mr. 
Powers a starting point from which 
almost every aspect of American society 
and history can be explored. 

R. G. G. P. 
Mr. Norris and I. 

Wingate, 15/- 

If Gerald Hamilton has a fault, which 
his devotees are slow to admit, it is a 
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Gerald Hamilton. 














“Dear Mr. Nehru, Marshal Tito and 

so on, asterisk, asterisk, dagger, exclama- 

tion mark, asterisk, dash, dash, dagger, 
exclamation mark .. .” 


trace of coyness. When he wants to 
confess to anything, to being Mr. Norris, 
for example, he does it with a qualified 
denial; and he constantly under-exposes 
his life in phrases like “I was in touch 
with the German Communists” which, 
while not actually misleading, are only 
just in touch with the facts. 

Inevitably, this short autobiography 
does less than justice to its writer. 
Mr. Hamilton elegantly states his life’s 
theme: ‘From Court circles to police 
court circles is but a step”; it is a step 
that he has always taken with energy and 
style. He has been presented to the 
German and Russian Emperors, and 
incarcerated in British, French and 
Italian gaols; and from all his experiences 
he has emerged as undaunted a wit and 
bon vivant as ever. One day perhaps a 
real aficionado will write Gerald 
Hamilton’s life in the gay detail it 
deserves; for the present, one must hope 
that this characteristic volume of near- 
revelations, couched in the authentic 
orotund Edwardian utterance of its 
subject, will do something to widen the 
circle of his connoisseurs. B. A. Y. 


Castlerosse. 
Barker, 15/- 
According to his biographer, Lord 

Castlerosse was witty and_ lovable, 

though he quotes hardly any of his wit 

and his description of Castlerosse’s 
behaviour to the innumerable people he 
considered his inferiors does not sound 
engaging. He regarded any demand for 
payment of the enormous bills he ran 
up as an affront from the canaille. He 
was not, one would have thought, worth 

a book on his own, though he does make 

quite an entertaining subject and the 

gossip-world of thirty years ago remains 
spine-chilling to-day. He remained in 
that world longer than most men and 
was much annoyed by the outbreak of war, 
on the ground that it distracted attention 
from the golf-course which he spent his 
last years having built at Killarney. 

Mr. Mosley uses all his journalistic 


Leonard Mosley. Arthur 





experience to produce a_ readable life 
of a vanished journalist, though he does 
not discuss what kind of a journalist he 
was and why. The friendship of Lord 
Beaverbrook is, perhaps, the real theme 
of the book. R. G. G. P. 


AT THE PLAY 


Occupe-toi d’ Amélie 


dGie Christophe Colomb 


(PALACE) 
Fanny (Drury LANE) 


Intermezzo 


A. RICH week, with three plays from 
P the Madeleine Renaud—Jean- 

Louis Barrault Company which 
engage their dazzling attack on totally 
different fronts. So far as I am con- 
cerned nothing could be much funnier 
than their handling of Occupe-toi 
d’Amélie, by Georges Feydeau, the 
author of Hotel Paradiso. Last week we 
were enchanted by the delicacy and 
elegance of Madeleine Renaud as the 
countess in Le Chien du Jardinier; here, 
in this unrepentantly bedroom farce, she 
becomes by personal magic the most 
disarming of cocottes, all romp and 
mischief. The play is too long, and 
fades towards the end, but all the same 
it still retains some of the momentum of 
happy lunacy generated by a cast as 
utterly at home in it as no English 
company could hope to be. Their pace 
and invention are unfailing, and even in 
individual moments of triumph they 
still act as a team. After Mme. Renaud 


honours go particularly to Jean-Pierre 


Granval for his tearful servant (a 
dejected beetle), to Jean Desailly, who 
bears the chief brunt of the battle, to 
Pierre Bertin for his sonorous potentate, 
and to Barrault himself, content with the 
small part of a decrepit clerk but making 
of it a mimed parody of every fossil in 
the public service. 


Someone said of him that he is not a 
man but a bomb, and the restless 
striving for perfection which has made 
him the leader of the French theatre can 
be better appreciated after seeing his 
daring production of Claudel’s Christophe 
Colomb. Barrault has a theory of “ total” 
theatre, meaning that all the arts are 
admissible if they can be fused theatric- 
ally; on the surface it is not dissimilar 
from Brecht’s, but the ends are com- 
pletely opposite, for Barrault aims to 
stir the senses as well as the minds of his 
audience, not gorge it with little chunks 
of predigested political suet. In this 
production he blends music, cinema, 
chorus, mime, ballet, sound effects, 
shadowgraph and a cunning variety of 
lighting with the acting of a large cast; 
and what may sound a bag of tricks is 
used so surely that it becomes brilliantly 
successful. 

Colombus, a visionary tragically broken 
by stupidity and ingratitude, is doubled. 
The old Columbus, near his end, joins 
the main body of actors in the orchestra 
pit to watch his younger self unfolding 
the story of his life, compered by a 
professor reading from a tome. ‘The 


Panisse- Ronert Morrey 
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stage is on several levels, the topmost 
providing the ship’s deck; above it hangs 
a great white sail, which serves as the 
projection screen. ‘The actors come and 
go from the pit as needed; they form an 
argumentative shouting their 
comments in magnificent unison. The 
fluidity of the production is marvellously 
controlled, the language fine and the 
dramatic excitement of such moments as 
Columbus’ return in disgrace to find his 
last hope gone, as he meets the funeral 
procession of his patroness, Queen 
Isabelle, superb. 


chorus, 


The speech, precision and spirit of 
the whole cast is something rare in the 
theatre, and at the centre Barrault, 
adding his power of mime to the sharp, 
uncompromising force of his acting, 
gives a notable performance. One 
reservation only: I felt, as I did in Paris, 
that the end is an anti-climax, when 
Columbus joins the Queen in heaven. 
This is beautifully staged, and Madeleine 
Renaud looks every inch one’s most 
hopeful idea of an angel, but it is just a 
shade wedding-cake and pantomime. 


The last in this French repertory is 
Giraudoux’s /ntermezzo, a fantasy about 
a haunted village under examination by 
government officials who shoot its 
spoof-ghost only to raise a genuine 
spectre appealing more than ever to the 
schoolmistress, a romantic girl in love 
with the idea of death. ‘Thanks to the 
intervention of an equally romantic 
controller of weights and measures she 
is saved, but it is a near thing, and the 
whole village has to take part. Once 
again I got a curiously Irish feeling from 
the play’s delightful mixture of poetry, 
philosophy and gentle satire on love and 
provincial bumbledom. 
done, mainly by Simone Valére, Jean 
Desailly, Barrault (the ghost), Pierre 
Bertin and Jean-Pierre Granval, backed 
by a posse of amazingly natural school- 
girls 


It is charmingly 


Even if we had not just been so 
vividly reminded of the spirit of France, 
Fanny would still have seemed an 
unforgivable act of murder, and a 
mighty dull one at that. Marcel Pagnol’s 
original trilogy, one of the most memor- 
able things the cinema has given us, 
captured the whole feeling of Marseilles 
in a story which explored with tenderness 
and humour the workings of a few 
simple hearts; now it has been pulped 
to make a stupid and vulgar musical in 
which the only suggestion of France lies 
in decor by Wakhevitch so 
charming and authentic that it doubly 
underlines the lamentable un-Frenchness 
of all the rest. Pagnol’s wit and fine 
shades of feeling are smothered in the 
engulfing sentimentality of Broadway at 
its worst. ‘he music is not much better 
than the lyrics. Robert Morley, the 
Panisse, is as hopelessly British as the 
Fanny and the Marius, Janet Pavek and 
Kevin Scott, are hopelessly 


George 


American; 
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the addition of a beard takes Ian Wallace, 
the César, no nearer the Old Port than 
the King’s Road. Blame lies not with 
these capable actors but with those who 
have had the effrontery to butcher a 
minor classic. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Under Milk Wood (New—29/8/56), 
Dylan Thomas cunningly staged. Double 
Image (Savoy—21/11/56), an intelligent 
new thriller. Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat 
(Duchess—24/10/56), a light comedy of 
quality. Eric KEowN 

Sale. T ~ 
Sri AT THE PICTURES 
“aor War and Peace 

Tes Loser Takes All 
\ E don’t have to begin by assuming 

/ ; bee «os 

that because the original was (so 

the publicity flatly states) 
greatest novel ever written,’ War and 
Peace (Director: King Vidor) must be, 
or ought to be, the greatest film ever 
made, and that in so far as it falls short 
of being so it is a failure. Some of the 
critics give the impression that they do 
take this line. But I think that the idea 
of making a film based on that enormous 
packed novel was a perfectly sound one; 
if you admit the principle of basing any 
work of art on a different kind of art, 
there is no reason to draw the line any- 
where. The result should be judged not 
as an attempt at reproduction but as 
something with a life of its own. 

You can’t be unaware that this runs 
for nearly three and a half hours, and 
is most sumptuously and 
“‘mounted.”” You have probably also 
heard a lot of statistics: how many 
millions it cost, how long it was “in the 
making,” how many thousands of people 
took part. Another matter about which 
there can be no argument at all is its 
magnificent visual quality: in this highly 
international enterprise the two directors 
of photography, the British one Jack 
Cardiff, and the Italian second-unit one 
Aldo Tonti, have done wonderful things. 
But once we get away from these facts, 
nearly every one of the piece’s two 
hundred and seven minutes offers some- 
thing to dispute about. 

I am in favour of a great deal of it, 
and not merely the spectacular battle 
scenes (Austerlitz and Borodino), which 
most people have singled out for praise. 
I think many of the “peace” 


“the 


lavishly 


episodes 
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Bonaparte (with Staff) 


Hersert Lom 


in Moscow, from the great ball scenes 
(almost as spectacular as a battle) to 
the smallest interiors and conversation- 
pieces, are equally good and attractive. 
There is beautiful playing too: Audrey 
Hepburn seems to me perfect as Natasha, 
Henry Fonda is an admirable solid 
Pierre, and every tiniest moment is 
decorated with portraits that are in their 
way memorable. Impossible really to 
judge such a tremendous work as a whole, 
to hold it in one’s mind and sum it up; 
there are good passages and, inevitably, 
inferior ones, and pages would hardly 
give room to describe them in detail. 
It is best to say quite simply that I liked 
it, and that I think most other people 
will like it. 

Loser Takes All (Director: Ken 
Annakin) is very trivial by comparison, 
but as a little British comedy—it is in 
CinemaScope, but there’s no particular 
reason why it should be—it has its points. 
This isa simple story (by Graham Greene) 
about an accountant who develops a 
system for winning at Monte Carlo and 
nearly loses his new bride by starting to 
behave like a rich man when he does win. 
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{War and Peace 
Andrey—-Mew Ferrer 
Natasha—-AupREY HEPBURN 


Its charm consists partly in its scene 
(pleasing pictures of Monaco), partly in 
the playing of subsidiary parts (e.g. 
Robert Morley as a bored tycoon), partly 
in richness and interest of detail. The 
man (Rossano Brazzi) and the girl 
(Glynis Johns) have a meal in a pub, and 
it recalls all meals in pubs; there is a 
moment when she is carried off in a 
London bus (which he fails to catch) on 
a wet night, and again one is reminded of 
similar occasions. The pleasure here is, 
to be sure, that of mere recognition, 
which is by no means high on the 
wsthetic scale, but it is undeniably a 
pleasure and it is very skilfully induced, 
and visually the whole affair is well worth 
while (photography 
an old reliable). 

The piece is spiked with fragments of 
song, which I don’t think improve it, 
and there is a certain amount of mere 
slapstick—there is no other word 
involving such things as falling down- 
stairs in a heap, and so forth. But it is 
quite a bright little piece, and in any 
other week it would have had 
attention. 

. - . * . 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There is a good Western, The Fastest 
Gun Alive, and a new Bob Hope, That 
Certain Feeling. (But I never thought 
I’d see the day when Mr. Hope had to 
sing a lullaby to a child...) The Battle 
of the River Plate (14/11/56) and Harvest 
(7/11/56) continue. 

Among the releases are The Shark- 
fighters (21/11/56) and Disney’s lively 
The Great Locomotive Chase (29/8/56). 

RicHarp MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 


Men in Battle 
URING the past four 


weeks radio and tele- 

vision entertainment has 
had an_ ugly international 
situation stacked against it. 
There are certain moods of 
doubt and anxiety from which 
we cannot escape; there are 
times when escapist fiction 
seems to underline the fact of 
our abortive flight from reality. 
For four weeks the news has 
been the most compelling item 
on the air, and the changeless 
serials of sport, indoor games 
and comedy have seemed more 
trivial, vain and expendable 
than ever. 

It follows, I think, that 
normal standards of judgment 
and criticism are in abeyance. 
I found Lt.-General Sir Brian 
Horrocks’s programme “ Dunkirk,” the 
first of a new series on “ Men in Battle,’’ 
wonderfully exciting and stimulating, but 
I do not know how much of my pleasure 
can be attributed to the programme’s 
intrinsic merit and how much to private 
satisfaction on being reminded of a finer 
and more honourable hour in British 
history. I found the television excerpt 
from the Hoffnung Music Festival 
Concert tiresome in the extreme, but | 
readily admit that I faced the screen with 
the uncompromising glare of the dyspeptic 
theatrical impresario who rebukes a 
nervous applicant with “Okay, try and 
make me laugh.” 

Sir Brian Horrocks is a TV personality. 
He gives the impression that he is 
thoroughly at home by the viewer’s fire- 
side and desperately eager to commune. 
Moreover, he contrives to suggest that 
the conversation is not one-sided, that his 
hosts are prompting him with astute 
remarks and gestures. His script is first- 
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Lt.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks 





[Men in Battle—The Hoffnung Festiwal 


class, the English simple, direct and 
decorated judiciously with soldier’s slang 
and telling figures of speech. His delivery 
is perfect. I am told that his programmes 
are prepared and rehearsed in elaborate 
detail, and I can well believe it. It is 
almost impossible to break through the 
sound-and-vision barrier so successfully 
and achieve téte-a-téte immediacy with- 
out meticulous staff-work. 

The Dunkirk programme included 
lively German and British newsreel 
pictures of the action, and it is a measure 
of Sir Brian’s strength as a commentator 
that the film took second place in the 
viewer's interest. 

Visitors to the Festival Hall for the 
Hoffnung Music Festival have reported 
enthusiastically on the wit and humour 
displayed. On the TV screen this odd 
musical bill never came to life. One heard 
delighted giggles of appreciation from the 
audience without feeling any inclination 
to join in. It was as though the viewer 


GERARD HOFFNUNG 
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had gate-crashed into a very 
private and recherché party to 
find all the drink consumed 
and the talk above his head. 

To regular viewers the gags 
must have seemed terribly 
moth-eaten and_ chestnutty. 
Most of the professional comics 
have ribbed the orchestra and 
conventions. The Crazy 
Gang has had fun—too much 
fun—with the stooge in the 
aisles, most Mad Hatter bands 
have parodied the apparently 
endless coda of the big sym- 
phony, and people like Vic 
Oliver, Norman Wisdom, Max 
Wall and Jimmy Edwards 
have toyed with unlikely in- 
struments and daring trans- 
positions. Once it has been 
announced that a piece of 
music is to be scored for 
vacuum cleaners, floor 
polishers, rifles or hot-water 
bottles the humour of the actual per- 
formance, it seems to me, 
irreparably blunted. 

Francis Durbridge’s dramatic thriller 
serial, “The Other Man,” has finally 
worked through heavy ration of 
deception, suspense and murder, and | 
am not sorry that it has. For five weeks I 
have tried, dutifully, to follow the nar- 
rative and keep abreast of successive waves 
of insinuation and suspicion, and with 
each instalment of the story I have 
become more and more irritated and 
frustrated. ‘“‘Now who’s this?” I ask 
petulantly when some half-remembered 
character reappears at the telephone 
And the answer from my entourage does 
not help. “‘He’s the man who suspects 
David, I mean Tony, because . . . no, he 
isn’t, he’s the one who says he saw the 
murder but was obviously lying ‘ 

If you like 
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your producer 
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orial matter whatsoever 
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N, the 
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Britain and Ireland 2d 


tPrin Reduced Rate 


manack £2 


ack £2.8.3 ($7.00 
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_ CARE MORTPARIE 
ay 6 MART 


for those who like CONTINENTAL coffee 


Do you like the tangy flavour of Continental “ high roast” coffee ? 


Then here is the special Nescafé for you. Allow a teaspoonful for each BLEND 
cup, and simply add piping hot water. Nescafé Blend 37 dissolves 4 
instantly, giving you the perfect black coffee. Price 4/6d. a tin. & SCAFE 


CONTINENTAL ROAST 
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PEE APSPOBUBBUEHE08F Be 
(o) 


WINE TOKENS 


for Christmas 


“Regular weekly 
deliveries keep me TO MAKE A 


. ) 
nicely fixed” | L of. 
THE STOREKEEPER 


And I mean regular—you could set FR | E N D St 
your watch by Leemings van! Each | 

week they bring me a supply of good 

clean soft cloths for cleaning 

machinery and they take the dirty 





) LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 
© 2a Duke Street (Manchester Sq.) 
j=) Londen, W.1. - - WEL. 8808 
DOGO oo ooo 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


JED E SUEUR BHBHH0000000 


O28) 


o 





HMOTEHE PIOERNTICIHEA 


) ones away; no trouble at all, very 
MALTA ph : 


different from when we used rags. 
Lost cloths? Oh, they don’t make 

any charge for them, so I don’t have 
to do any checking of stores or rooting 
Wake a — around in the men’s lockers. Leemings 
meal of it a "Say most people are honest, anyway! 


with 


NE AN uM 





Leeming Brothets 
SRRNG 
: 


INDIAN > \ Se Himited FAORDPE 
earleet | Cee SALFORD:3°*LANCS ASSN 
MANGO > ha y : TEL: MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 2561 (5 LINES) // EEN 
CHUTNEY We , 


May we send you samples and particulars ? A VARIETY OF MODELS 
: | ; : IN ROLLED GOLD SILVER OR WICKEL SILVER 
t al g00°0 $ 


LBII8 FROM LEADING JEWELLERS OR STATIONERS 
a ee OWS 


jor choos NY 














Renu) SOUTH AFRICAN 
I 


SHERRY 


I Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: rea/ sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty. 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste— from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet. 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 


—_— —_— .__\ : . 
= = Zz Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
eonkeet! rambe! sn ducing countries of the world. 


NUMBER SEVEN 5 Because there a gurantee of 


quality in South Africa’s 300 years 


as of wine-growing experience. 
4 fo J 2 0 6 Because once you’ve chosen South 
“ABDULLA - MAKE THE BEST VIRGINIA CIGARETTES + 


African Sherry you'll choose it again. 





SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 
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DAI REES 
Captain of the Ryder 
Cup Team, 1955 


B.541 

Lady's 1S jewel, 9 ct. gold 
model In attractive 
presentation case 


£19.10.0 


SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES LTD., 53 SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. 


Famous hands — 


Famous watches 


pig 
AX 
SMETHS 
DE LUXE 


The Unforgettable Gift 


Among the famous owners of Smiths de Luxe watches are 
leaders in every field of achievement whose judgment and 
experience are qualities which are extended naturally to the 
things they buy. They know that the extreme dependability 
of these outstanding watches has been proved by exacting 
tests . . . not only in Smiths laboratories, but under the most 
stringent out-of-doors conditions. Unconditionally guaranteed 
for one year, Smiths de Luxe watches are sold by Jewellers 
everywhere from £8.19.6 to £75. Write for free illustrated 
brochure and details of convenient Personal Payment Plan. 

A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


A.501 

15 jewel, 9 ct. gold watch 

in presentation case 
£24.0.0 


A Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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TAKE OFF THOSE WHISKERS — WE KNOW YOU ! 


For presents or, always remember 





CRAWFORD | 


TARTAN 
SHORTBREAD 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS LIMITED, EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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MOTOLUXE 
Model “ROMA” 


A luxury coat... luxurious 
in all but price 
“ Roma ” 


... This model 
is but one from the attrac- 
tive new Motoluxe range. It is 
shown here in richly embossed 
Alpaca and like all ** Motoluxe ” 
products, it is notable for 

its lightness, its cosy warmth and 
wonderful hardwearing qualities. 


The new “ Motoluxe ” range is 
now to be seen in the leading 
stores. Many models are available 
in nylon too if preferred. 


See also the original Motoluxe 
Rugs and many other winter 
comforts ... spring ear muffs, foot 
and hand muffs and ski-ing hoods. 


\ THE — : 
\ / 


coats / 
All genuine “QW “ Motoluxe Ps 
Coats bear this label. 





Write or call for .name of nearest supplier to Sole Manufacturers 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD. Showrooms: 45 Conduit St., London, W.1 


“We're taking no chances with colds 
this winter” 


‘““We’re ; Gg 
building up “™") Yew 


our resistance with the NEW 
Haliborange Tablets” 


3¢ for adults and older children Gis = RID, 
All 3 resistance vitamins in one tablet 


Vitamins A, i ; fl 
C and D Nga 


The vitamins are homogenised for complete assimilation = 
and are thus easy to absorb 
These tablets are small, and orange flavoured — as 
pleasant to suck as sweets 
They are non-fattening and do not repeat 
Make a family habit of taking one every day 
Your most effective way 
of keeping colds at bay. : é 
E 25 for 3/9d. 
ALLEN & 


from all chemists 


MADE BY HANBURYS LTD., LONDON E 


The makers of the famous Haliborange for children 





wne 





THOMSON’S 


It, DLN IE 
GIN 


change 
For 


discerning 
palates 


LIGHT IN AROMA 
DELICATE IN FLAVOUR 


DISTILLED 
IN EDINBURGH 


D. J. THOMSON & CO. LTD. 
ST. ANTHONY DISTILLERY 
ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS 





‘Her day. His gift, 
a Jaeger-LeCoultre— 
most coveted of all 
Swiss Watches. 
Personal, for her to 
cherish . . . elegant for 
the world to admire 


. .. a wrist-watch by 


JAEGER-LECOULTRE> 


Write for illustrated brochure to Jaeger-LeCoultre 


144 CROMWELL ROAD - LONDON - $.W.7 - FRE 6611/2 


JIA 





the coat for the 
motoring enthusiast! 


THRUSSELLS’ 


‘Shortie 
COAT 


Briefly warm, warmly brief, with 
nylon fur collar to take the chill 
cff an open car .. . Thrussells’ 
‘shortie’ coat is styled with a 
swagger, and cuts a dash any- 
where sporty. Superbly tailored 
in fine quality all wool shower- 


procfed cloth, shade, 


cvery fitting, :0 guineas 


Prices outside U.K 


OBTAINABLE 


camel 


cn epplicaticn 


ONLY FROM 


25 TEMPLE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 2 


Easy to order by post... 
simply scnd us your height end 
chest measurement — and the 
necessary guineas (which we'll 
return without question if the 
coat fails to satisfy)—-and a 
‘shertie’ will be cn its way to 
you in no time. 

2 ch OES LORIE OPEB NS 


BAAD 


y 

\ Wisest “< 
. gr of Holidays ¢ 
= Renew health and energy 


~ amid the wonderful climate, Aa 
scenery and rare delights of 4 
this friendly British island 
WORLD'S FINEST BATHING. 
Pure Water, No Malaria 
4 BOOKLET FREE. 
74 W. INDIA COMMITTEE 
NORFOLK STREET 


4 
Wy ox 





~~ 


we 





coprazy avis 


Europe’s first name in Car Rental 
Low 
WINTER 
RATES 


4NNUAL AND SHORT-TERM 
CONTRACT RENTAL 


TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE ) Whichever 
TARIFF 2. XO MILEAGE CHARGE ) is cheaper 


(LONDon 


= 
7 ECCLESTON ST.,LONDON,S.W.i ~~ a| ma 


Fel: SLOane 0022 
Also Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. (GLAdstone 6474) 


S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 
89 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine 


il (Tel: SABlons 98-13) 


——— WE USE EXCLUSIVELY sHew. PITY MOTOR OIL 





The itll deintiaes binoculars 


jor spectacle wearers 


When looking through ordinary 
binoculars with spectacles on, the 
field of view is reduced to a fre« 

tion of that which is normally 
cbtainable. 
rects this deficiency for spectacle 
wearers by restoring the lost field 
cf view and at the 
maintaining 


The Spectaross cor- 


same time 
the corrected vision 
prov ided by the user's spectacles. 
Spectaross 8 are 
an exclusive Ross development 
end are the first to be designed 
specially for spectacle wearers. 
They are available from your 
departmental 


40 binoculars 


cptician, stores 
end camera dealers everywhere. 
Fully illustrated leaflet free on 
request. 


SPECTAROSS 8 » 
£43 15. 6. 


NEARER and CLEARER 


40 


ROSS 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. CLAPHAM COMMON NORTH SIDE, S.W.4. 


ad nsrerY thag , 
s 


Sheep metight 


WITH BINOCULARS 





A perfect gift to 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, 
beautifully dry. 


the most critical palate, Pintail 

both pale 

Specially selected at Jerez this proud 

product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
bottles at 43 -; £12 

per dozen bottles. 


and 


subsequent supplies at 
Your orders will have 
prompt attention 


\ Pintail. Se 


SHERRY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Establish 


-d 1800 
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You give SAFETY 
when you 
give 


KWIK:::..... 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A KWIK is the finest present you can give 

attractively finished (brass or chrome) and 
very efficient. It is just right for home, office, 
car or caravan. From 37/6 each. Write now 


for FREE leaflet 


SAVANT CHEMICAL LABS. LTD. 


(Dept. P) 
WARRINGTON LANCS 


Available from hardware stores, garages, etc. 





/ 
[ 
4 TO PLEASE 


Crested 
pnp Lat 


iCas 


SOPHOS 


50/- 


A FRODUCT OF LAMBOURNES (B'HAM) LTD. 


FLOOR 


covering 


Can-Tile 
liquid 
floor 
coating 
for 
canteens 
hospitals 
shops 
factories 
toilets. 


Costs 20% 


of lino. 
Write: 
































oA 


i Victcria St., London, §.W.1 


Telephone: VIC. 1414 (8 lines) 


Gan TOLG 











hi Ydllldbé:bbbbdbtbtttbbttttbtbdbdb 
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The case of Merodon equestris... 


In England’s south-western counties of 
Devon and Cornwall the growing of 
Spring flowers is an important industry; 
but one which, for many years past, has 
suffered considerably from the attack of 
the Narcissus bulb fly, M. equestris. 

The flies lay their eggs in late Spring at 
the base of the withering leaves and the 
young larvae burrow through the soil and 
enter the bulbs from below. Destruction 
is often complete. If a bulb survives, its 
growth the following year is restricted to 
a few spindly leaves, and the flower 
crop is lost. The larvae overwinter in 
the bulb and then pupate in the sur- 
rounding soil. A few weeks later the 
adults emerge to repeat the life cycle. 

The long-standing problem of control 
has now been solved by using the Shell 
insecticide aldrin. The method is simple: 
add 1 pint of 30% aldrin to 20 gallons of 
cold water and immerse the bulbs for 
15 minutes. Trials lasting through two 
seasons have proved the complete effi- 
ciency of this treatment which has 
become standard practice, not only in 
Devon and Cornwall, but also in other 
areas where narcissi and daffodils are 
grown commercially. 


Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin . . . these three 
advanced insecticides developed by Shell 
are complementary to each other. Be- 
tween them they control most of the major 
insect pests which menace agricultural 
production and public health throughout 
the world. Have you an urgent pest 


problem in your area? 


aldrin 


insecticides for world-wide use 


aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleam Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 





wember 28 


by Vidal Sasseo 


“Now tell me how you like my coffee” 


VW HY DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES-ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE? 


There’s a very simple reason... Freshly-ground coffee beans will only make the | 


vest coffee if the beans 
themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons are roasted and eround at the peak of their 


freshness, then the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed (by an exclusive Lyons process 


in the well-known green tins. It is the freshest coffee you can buy. 


PURE GROUND 


COFFEE 
AROMA SEALE? 


LYONS FOR REAL COFFEE 


1956 
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Specially blended for 














LIVIE 


Aipped Crgaictles 


MADE BY BENSON anp HEDGES 


You'll enjoy this successful 
cigarette. Blended from fine 
tobaccos and specially tipped 
for coolness and flavour, 
Olivier cigarettes maintain 
the Benson and Hedges 
tradition for quality at an 


economical price. 














XVul 
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fi nest IMPERIAL §Q) LEATHER = F ws , Wy, 
DUTCH LIQUEURS | After Shave Lotion_ =~ ey \N , 


For a skin that sighs with relief 
and almost purrs with satisfac- 
tion use Imperial Leather After 
Shave Lotion. You will like, too, 
its fine unobtrusive perfume. 


JUNIOR 2/2 LARGE 3/9 


From all good shops 


LABEL 





“nT : THE 
BOLS KUMMEL . : S 
; z ".... stiff necked : 
DRY ORANGE CURACAO eo _ant aloof, indeed ... . eee 
‘ time was when I entertained BZ LIEBFRAUMILCH 
BLUE CURACAO ~~ such grand a : BB 
eee was young and the ‘ A 
CHERRY BRANDY . we ee place «ee. 
a ts what right did we 
APRICOT BRANDY ee 4 Prana pov ran 
, : elves so superio 
ADVOKAAT , & . o "the common ~ pad as 
V.0.GENEVER GIN | | atin nn 77 
CAS Bo 4 : ‘ Same great purpose. # THE 


f But later I RIGHT WINE 
| ess came to realise ... 

ERVAN LUCAS BOLS } : e e f 

Distillers i 


RIGHT 
THROUGH 
THE MEAL 


in Amsterdam since 1575 Ae 1575 





wie " I know father, 


ou've said it all 
v4 ; 


¢ before ..- top drawer ... 
, , y UME innate qualities ... 


unquestionable integrity 
eee Gignified appearance 
SAYS : eee thirty pon washer 
RAYMOND changing ... built-in 
GLENDENNING | ~ ; anti-splash ... positive 
Brilliante B.B.C. fingertip control. 
Sports Put it that way... 
one's bound to admit 
that we Supataps 
are a cut above 
the rest", 


Commentator 


Coles ‘Corsair’ 
Fleece Lined 
Pull-on Boots s F.H. BOURNER & CO (ENGINEERS) LTO., KS/35 Manor Royal, Crawley, Sussex 
From all good 

NUE reneernes @ 
shoeshops. W rite WAN - 
for name of your 


nearest retailer 





rs 


PRESENTING THE LIGHTWEIGHT 


\ Westar’ Wafer 


THE NEW ALL-TRANSISTOR 


HEARING AID 


ACTUAL SIZE se 
Total weight (inc 


yrrverr 


pee 


PRICES FROM 
79/6 


. 
a” 
e 
7 gue 
REGD. 
COMPERE SHOES LTD. 


BURTON LATIMER, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Tita 


er 





tery) eum ‘2 ounces. 
x! No valves! Instea 


mir- mie Volume 
aculous TRANSISTORS Control (continuously 


variable); combined on 
true-to- off switch and two 
position Tone Contro 

*& Fully guaranteed with * oO One in ny es uses 
written warranty from omy te vers 


Westrex—the pioneers ¥& First-class service facil- 
of hearing aids. 


—cut battery costs and 
give clearer, 
life reception. 


yy 





ities for the years ahead 


and descriptive 


\ 











H. SICHEL & SONS LTD: LONDON: W.C.2 
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For Utmost DEPENDABILITY. For OUTSTANDING QUALITY. 
For UNBEATABLE VALUE. These are the honours earned 
by Decca TV sets. And these are the reasons why all 
who are seriously searching for the best in TV reception 
decide on Decca. Spend a while in careful point-by- 
point comparison and 
you will agree that it’s 
Decca TV for you. 


DMC/D21 

21-inch, 18-valve model with 
turret tuning for ITA and BBC 
TV and Home, Light and Third 
VHF-FM radio. Automatic 
anti-fade control. Walnut-finish- 
ed cabinet with doors, 200/250v. 
AC 50c.; or 200/250v. DC. 
139 gns. tax paid 


Hire purchase terms available 


17-inch, 18-valve model with turret 
tuning for ITA and BBC, Automatic 
anti-fade control. 10-inch P.M. 
speaker. Walnut-finished cabinet with 
all controls at the front. 200/250v. 
AC 50¢.; or 200/250v. DC. 

88 gns. tax paid 


POST COUPON 


for illustrated leaflets 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


DECCA mani | 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 





Cart Stoo now... 
Ive bean briefad 


é 
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onthe joys 


A iv 




















.and if I travel by Mailship from Southampton 
during April, May or June, 1957, 
I shall save 334°, on the First Class return fare 
with option of return by any mailship during August, Sept. or Oct. 


Ask your Travel Agent or 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
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Modernising your heating system? 


—there are one or two facts of 


November 28 1956 


which you should be aware 


If you are considering changing to oil-firing for 
your central heating and hot water supply 
system you have broadly twoalternative courses 
of action. One is to adapt your present boiler to 
burn oil; this involves the smaller initial outlay 
but your fuel costs will be 20 to 25 per cent 
higher than they need be for as long as you 
continue to use it this way. 

The alternative is to take economy seriously 
into account from the:start. This means instal- 
ling a ‘Potterton’ Oil-Fired Boiler-Burner Unit. 
There may be a slight extra cost which is 
immediately recovered through lower fue! bills, 
and thereafter fuel is used in a quantity ratio of 


chamber and secondary heating surfaces in the 
boiler of quite a different shape and size ratio 
from those for solid fuel. The ‘Potterton’ Oil- 
Fired Boiler-Burner Unit was designed as an 
oil-burning unit from the first line put on the 
drawing board to the proving of the finished job 
in day-to-day use before putting it on the market. 

Please, at least, be aware of what is entailed. 
Go to a Heating Engineer you know and ask 
him. Ask the Company which supplies the oil, 
or write to us by all means if you prefer to. 
But be sure, one way or another, to get expert 
advice on your particular heating problems 
before you take any action, 


4 to § as compared with the other way of having 
oil-firing. (You will have renewed your old 
boiler into the bargain). 

The reason — oil fuel needs a combustion 


PRICE STABILIZATION. Provided no major factors 
intervene, the price of De La Rue products will be 
stabilized until March 3ist, 1957 


The ‘Potterton’ Oil-Fired Boiler-Burner 
Unit is at present available in sizes with 
outputs of 70,000 B.t.u. and upwards. It is 
the answer to your problem. It gives a 
sustained efficiency of 80% (near to the 
theoretical maximum), 


DLR 635 


‘Potterton’ Oil-Fired Boiler-Burner Units give you the most heat from every drop of oil 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD, (Potterton Division) 20/30 Buckhold Road, London, S.W. 18. 








The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF WOOLTON, cu. 
appeals for 
CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes : “In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer— 
research conducted with infinite and 
laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment. 
In pursuit of the greatest gift science 
might give to humanity, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is extending 
its work at Mill Hill to still more up- 
to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn 
: I trust the public will give it 


- ‘Together for Good . 


EXACTOR LIMITED 
Wilkerson Valves, the Trabon Centralised 
System of Lubrication, Industrial Hydraulics 
DUALLOYS LIMITED 
The plain bearing specialists 
STERLING INSTRUMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Makers of fine precision instruments for the Aircraft and 
allied industries 
DUERAM PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Sintered Metal Components 
The members of the 


STERLING INDUSTRIES 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


For further information on any of the member companies write to 
Sterling Industries Limited, Boden Works, Chard, Somerset 


Fields. 
the support it so richly deserves.”’ 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 


The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories 
without State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment 
and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to the treasurer, Mr. 
Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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Father Christmas plus Mummy and Daddy 


When little heads have dropped sleepily on to 
pillows dreaming of to-morrow, when Father 
Christmas has filled their stockings, then 

is the time for the most wonderful parents 
in the world to pop in a tin of Sharp's 

toffee— right on top—as a happy surprise! 


Toffees for Christmas 


Banister, 


Walton 


build 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO., LTD. strucTURAL STEEL (Riveted-Welded) 


LONDON §.W.1, 8&2 Victoria St. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk, BIRMINGHAM 18, 6/63 Western R 
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fav!” Y y 4 
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HH 
Gordons in your glass? 
You have the party spirit ! 
AUTUMN EVENINGS —a glow in the hearth again—friends eo 


around the fire—Gordon’s in every glass —and there's the AG ’ 

party spirit! Gordon’s is the drink everyone can have, =) § 

° =") 
long or short, sweet or dry; with an.8 


just to their liking 
orange, or tonic or vermouth, or as the Heart of every 


yvood Cocktail. Ask for it by name... 


9 
Gordons Stands Supreme 


0) aprormrmeat 
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ways to please a Christmas male ! 


Take a trip to your Lenthéric stockist, and you can 
tick every Tom, Dick or Harry on your 
Christmas list. Easy for you, pleasing 

for them. There’s a wide choice. 


After Shave Lotion: 

Shaving Bowl: Price 14/9 

OTHER 

attractive coffrets too! 

See them at selected 

stockists for men of action. 

After Shave Lotion: 
Bath Talc: Price 12/- 


7“ @ 


Leave it to 


quiet, perfect grooming ! 


17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON : PARIS -: NEW YORK 





footloose and fancy-free... 


With Dunlop Tubeless all round, you get that ‘riding on top of the world’ 
There are miles more miles of confident, carefree motoring in front of you. 
No anxious moments, no timorous foot poised over the pedals, no 
fancied uncertainties: your horizon is as good as free of puncture 
delays and risk of bursts. Much less coming up for air at the filling station, 
too—tyre pressures remain constant far longer. So watch vour team of 
tyres, replace any worn ones with . . . Dunlop Tubeless. 


And whistle while you drive! 


DUNLOP TyRrEs 


for carefree motoring 
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